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A Summer Queen—the Delicious Peach. 


What kinds to plant as told by that veteran peach 
grower, Samuei Townsend, of Delaware. 

In planting out a peach orchard for market 
growing it is not necessary to have such a great 
number of varieties—eight or ten are enough. 
You want the best bearers and largest peaches ; 
and as there are not very large peaches at first, 
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nor can there be, the old Early Troth, if pure, 
is the first good shipping peach thatis ripe. The 
Hale’s Early was a fraud ; the Beatrice is a di- 
minutive humbug; the Mountain Rose is really 
an old time Early York. 

The Early York, in this region, was spoiled 
by budding it with the Honest John, which was 
a red peach and larger than the Early York and 
a halfcling. There are few Early York peaches 
planted nowadays from this reason. They are a 
large, tender and juicy peach and do not carry 
well. 

Next in ripening is the Early Crawfords and if 
pure, is a good sized red and yellow juicy peach 
puffed up, The Northern peach called the Foster 
is nearly a pure old Crawford’s Early. The next 
peach is the Reeve’s Favorite, a red and yellow 
peach, large, juicy and sweet. They always, ma- 
ture, no odds how full the tree is. The next is Old 
Mixon, which is an old and celebrated peach, 
red and white in color, and a good bearer. No 
peach carries as well as it does. The next peach, 
Moore’s Favorite, is a splendid red and white 
specimen but a shyer bearer than Old Mixon. 
Stump of the World is next, and is a large, red 
and white peach. It is a good carrier, but if the 
trees are very full of fruit only grows to half size. 
Following this, comes a good bearer, and a large 
peach known as Fox’s Seedling, which is one of 
the later of the Old Mixon variety. Crawford’s 
Late, a large, red and yellow peach, which is 
juicy and rather sour, is next; as the weather 
is cool when it ripens it carries to market very 
well. 

There is another late peach, which ripens a 
a week later than the one just mentioned and as 
it had no name when I got it, I named it Town- 
send’s Late Yellow. A peach that ripens nearly 
with the Smocks, I have given the name of 
Townsend’s Late Red. Of the white peaches, 
Delaware Whites and the Patterson Whites, both 
of which are free stones, and are good both to 
ship or to can, are among the most prominent 
varieties. They are rather dry in their nature; 
dryness, by the way, is a good property for can- 
ning peaches to have. Next and last of the free- 
stone peaches may be mentioned, the noted, old 
red and yellow Smock. It is a very nice peach 
and is a general favorite with canners. The old 
Morris White is the tenderest and most delicate 
of white peaches, but will not bear handling in 
shipping to market and are so easily bruised 
that for many years people have stopped growing 
them. The Morris White, in its day, attained 
quite a reputation. 
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High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 3. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE, 


I had not been long at Elmwood Farm before 
I discovered that it takes a considerable amount 
of weil organized brains to conduct farming 
operations with any degree of success. This is 
contrary to the accepted belief of persons en- 
gaged in other avocations of life. Even farmers 
themselves, if any of their sons seems to have 
above the average brightness of intellect, encour- 
age them to become merchants, physicians, or 
even lawyers, rather than farmers. But I soon 
learned that it was no holiday recreation to man- 
age Elmwood Farm, and that to keep ap to my 
experienced neighbors, I would have to. exert 
myself to the best of my ability. 

I had a fine tough sod to plow down for corn 
and got the plows running in it early in the 
spring, after first giving it a good coat of lime 
and barn-yard manure. I plowed deep, of course, 
sinking the plow down about eight inches and 
following with a subsoil plow five or six inches 
further. My neighbors criticized my subsoiler 
and intimated that that sort of thing had been 
tried before, in this neighborhood, and didn’t 
pay, but of course I smiled at their verdancy. 
I found, also, that they winked at each other 
when I spoke of plowing eight inches deep, but 
I thought I could afford to wait until fall, 
when I should be justified by a larger crop of 
corn than ever had been known at Elmwood. I 
felt a large degree of satisfaction at the thought 
that I should teach these good but simple-minded 
people something that would be of use to them, 
and advance the cause of agriculture in my town- 
ship. I knew they were anchored firmly to the 
customs of their fathers, and were slow to accept 
new ideas and new methods, but seeing is believ- 
ing, and I would show them a crop of corn that 
would shake their prejudices to the foundation 
and remove the film from their obstru¢ted vision. 

I planted corn earlier than was the custom in 
the neighborhood for I wanted the full benefit of 
a long season for the crop to grow and ripen. I 
selected several varieties obtained at the seed 
stores, such as I saw recomended in the agricul- 
tural papers, with a view of experimenting. Two 
or three varieties were promised to yield not less 
than two hundred bushels to the acre, under 
ordinary culture, and I expected to obtain still 
more than that, under my improved system. 
Counting two hundred bushels to the acre over 
the whole field, which I promised myself as the 
probable yield, I began to figure that farming 
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was a profitable business, much more so than 
many would have us believe. I calculated that 
at this rate I should have Elmwood Farm paid 
for, even at the present low price of corn, within 
five years, or even in less time, and of course 
I might be excused for feeling considerably 
elated at the prespect. I erected a corn-crib to 
hold two thousand bushels, much to the astonish- 
ment of my neighbors, but I did not try to relieve 
them of their surprise. I could wait. 

I drilled the corn in rows three feet apart with 
the grains six inches apart in the rows. This I 
knew was closer than usual but I did not plow 
in the usual] manner and did not believe but that 
an eight-inch depth of soil would support and 
develop twice as many stalks and ears of corn, 
as a four inch. 

The corn did not come up well. Neighbor 
Haines said I planted “ ’most to early”; neigh- 
bor Kenderdine thought the seed was not good, 
while neighbor Pusey believed I planted too 
deep. Others thought the worms were atit. For 
myself I could arrive at no satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the cause of the trouble. However 
within three weeks of planting I cut down my 
estimate to one hundred and seventy-five bushels 
to the acre. 

But I found that the corn that did come up 
grew slowly. Its color, the neighbors said, was 
not right—a little too yellow. I ascribed this to 
the varieties—they were che yellow kinds. I 
had noticed that the grain on being dropped had 
quite a distinct yellow aspect. My neighbors 
did not bother me with their views yet I fancied 
that each had an explanation to suit himself. 

hie 
Not Clear. 





It is not clear to us what advantage is to be 
derived by leaving the mowing machine, hay 
rake, plows, and other implements, exposed to 
the weather for months at a time. We mean to 
the owner. Of course the manufacturersfof farm 
machinery like that sort of thing, but certainly 
the farmer does not find it to pay. Why do it, 


then ? 
-_> + 


Chlorophyl. 


Chlorophy] is the green coloring matter of the 
leaves and stems of plants. It is extracted with 
such difficulty that little is known of it. It is 
united with a vegetable tissue resembling wax 
aud may be dissolved from the leaves and fine 
stems of plants by alcohol and ether, while water 
will not dissolve it. It is produced in plants by 
the chemical action of light; hence plants grown 
in the dark or in shaded places are destitute of 
the green color of plants grown in sunlight and 
look pale and sickly. An increase of carbonic 
acid in the air and even tue application of pul- 
verized charcoal to the ground under the influ- 
ence of strong light greatly intensifies the green 
color of the leaves of rose bushes and other plants 
and also deepens the color of the rose from this 
influence. 

In autumn the chlorophyl becomes oxygenated; 
hence the change of color in the foliage of de- 
ciduous trees when growth ceases. 

> - — 


Clarified Neatsfoot. 


Mr. Bartram, a careful experimenter, had 
come to the conclusion that clarified neatsfoot is 
the best oil for farm machinery. Would not 
gum the machinery. Had tried most every kind 
of lubricating oil, but never found anything so 
zood as the clarified neatsfoot. (We clipped this 
from some paper but don’t know which; it 
doesn’t matter which). 
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Major Freas Says So. 





Probably the very best way to protect wheat 
in the bins from the weevil is to thoroughly 
fumigate the bins with burning sulphur. This 
should be done before the grain is put into the 
bins, and repeated in the course of a month or so 
after the grain is stored. Some persons use lime 
and sait, but there is nothing better than the 


sulphur. 
io 


Road-side Trees—A Good Law. 


A law concerning the planting of trees along 
the highways of the Commonwealth passed the 
Pennsylvania legislature last winter. Its pro- 
visions are so excellent that we present the full 
text of the law: 

SECTION 1. That any person liable to road 
tax who shall transplant to the side of any public 
highway, on his own premises, any fruit, shade 
trees or forest trees of suitable size, shall be 
allowed by the supervisor of roads, where roads 
run through or adjoin cultivated fields, in abate- 
ment of his road tax, one dollar for every four 
trees set out; but no row of elms shall be nearer 
than seventy feet, no row of maples or other forest 
trees nearer than fifty feet, except locust, which 
may be set thirty feet apart; and no allowance 
as before mentioned, shall be made unless such 
trees shall have been set out the year previous to 
the demand for such abatement, and are living 
and are well protected from animals at the time 
of such demand. 

Sec. 2. Any trees transplanted to the side of 
the public highway as aforesaid, in the place of 
trees which have died, shall be allowed for in 
the same manner and on the same conditions as 
in the previous section. 

Src. 3. No person shall be allowed an abate- 
ment of his highway tax as aforesaid more than 
one quarter of his annual highway tax, and no 
one shall receive an abatement of tax for trees 
planted previous to the passage of this act. 

Src. 4. Any person who shall cut down, kill 
or injure any living tree planted as aforesaid, 
shall pay to the supervisor of roads as aforesaid, 
fifty cents for each and every tree cut down, 
killed or removed, and to be collected as other 
taxes are now collected. 

It is obvious that this law will prove only a 
mild stimulus in favor of tree planting along the 
public roads, because of the slight compensation, 
and yet we shall be greatly disappointed if it does 
not eventually lead to the planting out ofa million 
of fruit and shade trees within the next twenty 
years. Many will hold back and do nothing; 
some will plant out a few trees each year; others 
will enter cheerfully into the work, and finally, 
the advantages will be so great and obvious to 
all that our highways will be lined with shade 
and fruit trees throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the State. This, we anticipate, will 
be the final results of the law, in spite of the 
adverse criticism that we hear from many quar- 
ters, and if so it is one of the most beneficent 
enactments ever adopted at Harrisburg. 

We presume no planting will be done this 
fall, but we shall keep the matter before our 
readers so that it may not be overlooked in the 
spring; in the-meantime we invite suggestions 
from our readers in regard to the best kinds of 
trees to plant, both of the fruit and ornamental 
order, with such hints as will best serve the ex- 
tended public who largely read the FARM JOUR- 
NAL, and who are interested in whatever will 
benefit the State. 

nea 
Sticks to It. 


We see that the Prairie Farmer sticks to it 
that it has found the only true way to keep eggs 
over from the time the price is down until it goes 
up. Its way is simply this: Pack them ina 
cool place, small end down, in kegs or boxes filled 
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with finely powdered dried earth, or common 
road dust, or sifted coal ashes. These settle be- 
tween the eggs, keep them from access to the air, 
and prevent evaporation of the white or spoiling 
the yolk. Lime oil, varnish, &c., are often tried 
but never very successfully, but we hope P. F.’s 
plan is the correct one. 
since elaine 


How He Does It. 


All our readers have heard of Blunt’s White 
Prolific corn; at least there has been an immense 
amount of blowing done in the papers corcerning 
it within the last four or five years. Blunt’s 
corn is white, with a very large stalk, and small 
ears and small grain. Several ears grow on a 
stalk, never less than two, often three and some- 
times four or five or six. The yield per acre is 
fair to good; but those who have tried the corn 
in this part of the country find it inferior to the 
old kinds of yellow. Our Middle States’ farmers 
cannot be induced to grow white corn, or if they 
were would select a variety with smaller stalk and 
fewer and larger ears. There is no doubt about 
that. 

But Blunt is on the right track, He endeavors 
to improve corn by increasing its prolificness, 
and he is making headway. Many farmers pay 
too little attention to their seed corn. They 
should emulate Blunt. ‘ My method of saving 
and selecting my seed,” says B., “‘is as follows: 
When my crop begins to ripen, I go and cut 
stalks that show evidence of early ripening. I 
hock carefully in the field, and then let them 
remain until my whole crop is put in the erib 
out of the way. I then take off the top ears, 
leaving a thin husk on each, put them in bags 
and hang by wire from a beam in the barn 
until perfectly dry.” 

The point is to save seed from the top ears on 
stalks that bear several ears and that mature 
early ; this plan soon gives a seed that will yield 
far better than the common kind. It will soon 
be time to attend to this matter. 

Se ae 


Defy the Dogs. 


The manufactories of this country consume 
annually 225,000,000 pounds of wool, while the 
country’s entire wool product does not exceed 
160,000,000. The number of sheep might be al- 
most doubled without danger of overloading the 
market, either for mutton or wool. Considering 
how cheaply sheep may be kept, and how surely 
run-down farms may be brought up while keep- 
ing them, it is surprising that farmers do not 
defy the dogs and engage more generally in sheep- 
raising. 


oe 


“The Stuff is a Humbug.” 





Notes from William Dean’s Letter to the Editor. 

In regard to fertilizers you thought I was 
rough on the Crop Grower. I have in traveling 
around been looking at the results of different 
makes of commercial fertilizers. One of our 
members being short of enough to finish planting 
a field uf corn, sent to a dealer and got a couple 
of bags of the above and used it on his corn; the 
result is that the part of the field where he used 
compost was four feet high, while that where the 
Crop Grower was used was not one foot high. 
He seems to be perfectly satisfied with his expe- 
rience; the person who sold it is equally disgusted, 
as the field is close to his place of business 
and thinks it not a good advertisement. The 
stuff is a humbug, and the manufacturers, in my 
opinion, are something worse. 


Acid Phosphate that will yield 15 per cent. - 


available phosphoric acid is a No. 1 article for 
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wheat. It has been used alongside Moro Phillips’, 
Whann and Armstrong’s and other ammoniated 
phosphates, side by side in equal quantities, 
with decided advantage in the Acid Phosphate. 
The price is not more than two-thirds the price 
of the phosphate. One neighbor of mine has 
used it for the last seven years, and universally 
has made the best wheat crops in the locality. 
Don’t buy it, yielding only 5 to 6 per cent. avail- 
able phosphoric acid, as there is much of that 
palmed off on our farmers. Delaware Grangers 
buy nothing except subject to analysis, and have 
it done for themselves. 
Newark, Del. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Milk Supply of Cities. 


BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, WEST CHESTER, PA, 


W. D. 





If the dairyman will feed his cattle well, and 
take such care of them as to produce the best 
quality of milk, and market the milk as follows, 
he will make a handsome profit. 

When the milk is taken to the dairy-house, 
let it be poured through a strainer so perforated 
and so high that it will fall like rain through an 
atmosphere chilled by contact with ice. This 
will rapidly cool it and remove any animal odors. 
Let it fall into a large vat surrounded with ice 
or ice-cold water, and from which the milk can 
be drawn by a spigot to the last drop. This 
spigot will enable you to quickly and easily fill 
air-tight glass jars—Mason’s as good as any— 
which as fast as filled are set in a tank of cold 
water even with the bulge of the jars. The jars 
should be filled QUITE FULL, to prevent any 
churning; and then the lids screwed down and 
the jars placed in a box, holding one dozen quart 
jars, or six two-quart jars, and a-lump of ice in 
the centre, or two lumps, one near each end. 

LABELING THE JARS. 

After the lids are screwed down, over each jar 
paste a label, with the name of the shipper and 
his farm and the date. This as a sure guarantee 
to the customer that he receives within a reason- 
able time, and as fresh and pure as it left the 
shipper’s farm. The labels should be kept on 
hand ready gummed, to be easily moistened and 
fastened on. They cost 90 cents per 1000, or at 
75 cents by the 10,000. 

THE CRATES. 
The crates will be carried by the railroads as 


each other and thus occupy less space, and they 
can be handled more readily by all parties—by 
the shipper, the railroad employes, and the de. 
liverer. These crates should be made of oblong 
shape, of one-inch stuff, and with a double iron 
strap passing under the entire bottom, up the 
ends, and ending in a round handle at the top of 
each end ; this handle should project away from 
the box, so as to allow the bottom of one to go 
inside of the handles of the other, and thus rest 
on the edges of the lower crate or box. The iron 
straps, if set within two or three inches of each 
side and not let into the wood will receive most 
of the wear. 
MARKETING THE MILK. 

We should go to a first-class grocer or pro- 
vision dealer and make an arrangement with 
him to handle the milk for two cents per quart. 
His duties will be to bring the matter before his 
customers and obtain a list of those who will be 
supplied regularly with it. He is to take it 
from the depot, deliver it to his customers and 
receive back the empty jars; leave them at the 


cheaply as cans, for they ean be piled on top of 
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depot when he gets the full crates; and settle 
with the farmer by check every week or period 
agreed upon. 

This plan at once enlists the services of a 
man who has a list of choice customers whose 
standing he knows, and with whom he has 
accounts; having horses and wagons for his 
other business he can afford to do it promptly 
and cheaply, and without any extra cost for labor 
or vehicles. He is also a responsible man and 
the farmer avoids trouble in collecting and risk. 
The customer knowing he is reliable has more 
confidence in the uniform quality of the milk, 
and he is easily reached if there is any complaint 
to wake by them. He is induced to enter into 
it readily because he makes a profit of, say 25 per 
cent., without any extra investment, and attaches 
his customers still more to his establishment. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAN, 

1. Difficulty of getting an extra price. This 
is a valid one with the majority of customers but 
there is a large class who will pay an increased 
price for the guarantee, principally from those 
who are fond of milk, from invalids, and for 
children. Physicians would all be strong advo- 
cates of the system, as they prescribe milk in so 
many cases now, and they know the difficulty of 
getting it pure; it would take the place of con- 
densed milk. Eventually this or similar plan 
will be the only one, and then all will wonder 
how they were willing to have received it in the 
present way. 

2. Theextra trouble. This also is a valid one; 
but the farmer gets paid well for it’; six cents in- 
stead of two cents pays well. The farmer is now 
selling at a loss, then he would sell at a profit. 
He should have not less than 75 té 100 custom- 
ers for a quart each to make it pay; and fora 
short time until he has so many, he will make 
no profit, 

3. The breakage. This is no more than the 
wear and loss of the present cost. Five jars to 
the thousand is all that one gentleman reports 
to us as the loss for a year. 

The advantages largely offset the disadvan- 
tages. Those farmers who adopt it early will 
find their list of customers rapidly enlarge, and 
the quantities each will use increase. 

There are many minor points and details we 
could speak of, but the limit assigned us prevent. 

Our plan was noticed by one of Philadelphia’s 
most eminent citizens, Dr. J. Cheston Morris, 
whose farm of “Fernbank” is near West Chester, 
well stocked with pure Devon cattle. He has 
adopted it and speaks in the highest terms of 
his success with it, aud the gratification it affords 
his customers, who are mostly his patients. 
John Darlington, of East Bradford, near West 
Chester, has also adopted it and his customers 
are constantly increasing. 

The Lester Milk Company have also pursued 
a similar plan of furnishing milk, and are sue- 
cessful. But their jars are awkward and expen- 
sive, and they have to maintain horses and 
wagons and have also the prejudice of the cus- 
tomers to overcome, as they don’t raise their 
own milk; but they do bring it pure from the 
farmers at Pheenixville ani put it up pure 
there. 

F. Ratchford Starr, of Litchfield, Conn., uses 
7000 jars to supply customers in New York. 
(Mr. Starr uses the Warren milk bottles adver- 
tised in the FARM JOURNAL last month.—Ep.) 

Mons. Nicholas, from his Arey farm, supplied 
Paris with the milk of 117 cows and cannot sup- 
ply the demand. He commenced at 10 cents, 
rose to 12, and now charges 13 cents. The plan 
also is just being attempted in London. 





A Plea for the Stock Breeder. 


EpiToR FARM JOURNAL :—The stock-breeder 
buys a large farm to provide the food, erects the 
needed buildings and after that procures the 
breeding stock, which, when imported, costs 
much money. Then after started at an expense 
of many thousands, we have constant expense of 
feed and attendants, frequent losses by death, 
abortion and non-breeding. 

Please examine the whole country and show us 
one person who has accummulated anything in 
the business of stock breeding; but many can be 
named who have lost all they were worth by en- 
tering into it. The breeders so far are not bene- 
fitted ; isany one? Examine! If our whele coun- 
try were breeding and using only thescrub horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, etc., where would 
we be; who can estimate the millions and mil- 
lions of loss? What kind of a country would we 
have deprived of all the Short-horns, Ayrshires, 
Jerseys, Guernseys, Southdowns, Cotswolds, Ox- 
fords, Berkshire, Essex, Yorkshires and other 
imported breeds and their crosses, that are now 
the common improved stock? No gratitude at 
all to the poor fellows who have introduced them 
to their own loss and the whole country’s 
gain ? 

Let me illustrate by home comparison. Our 
farm and fixtures cost us not less than $35,000. 
We buy an imported bull at $540; have several 
imported cows whose average cost was $300 each. 
Some of them breed and some do not, being an 
average of a live calf each once in two years. 
We sell bull calves of this stock for from $25 to 
$50 each; many from less important cows are 
sold at from $10 to $15, and down as low as 33 
each. These are spread around at comparatively 
small cost to the purchaser and are doing an im- 
mense amount of good, improving the quality of 
the stock of the country. 

In line of pigs we pay $100 for a Berkshire or 
Yorkshire boar, raise pigs from thoroughbred 
and imported sows, and sell them when eight to 
twelve weeks old at $6 to $8 each, and some as 
low as $2, not much more than the cost of the 
feed they have eaten. Who gets the benefit? 
The country at large has an improved stock of 
hogs at little cost and very little thanks to the 
ones who helped them to get them. 

I might go the rounds with other departments 
of the stock, but have said enough, and can say 
if I was out of the business, and knowing what 
I do, would keep out. ONE or THEM. 

ie 
The Guenon System. 


The State of Pennsylvania having circulated 
25,000 copies of the rerorts of the Guenon Com- 
mission, it has awakened much interest in the 
system and provoked considerable discussion in 
the agricultural papers. Eastburn Reeder and 
L.S. Hardin have taken the negative side, and 
Prof. D. E. Salmon, J. B. Poyntz and Willis P. 
Hazard have defended it. The latter, Secretary 
of the Coumission, has just ready a volume 
thoroughly explaining the whole matter, so that 
any one can readily apply it and acquire its ad- 
vantages. 

Mr. Hazard was invited last winter to lecture 
a number of times, among other places at Bing- 
hamton and Utica, before the meetings of the 
dairymen of New York. He has a number of 
invitations on hand for this fall, commencing in 
September with the New York State Fair at 
Utica, and National Agricultural Congress to be 
held at Rochester. We notice by his adver- 
tisement he is prepared to lecture the coming 
season. 
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the best plan of a hog pen. 

SALT should be given moderately to hogs, as 
well as cattle, horses and sheep, but given im- 
. moderately it may prove, as has often been the 
case, an irritant poison and result fatally. 

BENJAMIN W. SWAYNE thinks it is not sec- 
ond crop clover that makes horses slobber but a 
weed of some kind that is eaten with the clover. 
An aged friend of his says that it is produced by 
-weed.”’ 


They are too unhandy. 
opened and closed in half the time that it takes 
to open and close a Mason jar. 

Two OR THREE sowings of rye should be made 
for cutting green next April for the milch cows. 
Let one sowing be made at once and another 
about the middle of the month. 


ATTENTION is called to “Clifton Farms” ad- 
vertisement of thoroughbred stock for sale. We 
have visited these farms and seen the kind of 
stock offered and were greatly pleased with it. 
Whatever statement 
their stock may be relied on. 

JAMES YOUNG, the big farmer of Dauphin 
county, says that ‘‘it will take one-third more to 
keep a Short-horn cow than to keep a Jersey. I 
have had them both. The Short-horns are great, 
big animals and weigh enormously. 


ence in keeping is very marked.” 

By ACTUAL EXPERIMENT, several times re- 
peated, Marshall Hannum, of Chester county, 
has proven to his entire satisfaction that his cows 
fall off considerably in quantity of milk when 
salt is withheld from them. 
of over fifty milkers. Such a fact as this is worth 
forty theories, however nicely spun out. 

WE COMMEND most freely T. Walter & Sons, 
of West Chester, Pa., to those of our readers 
wanting improved stock. 
sheep, Chester White, Berkshire and Essex pigs, 
and Shepherd dogs, besides improved breeds of 
poultry. 
exhibit at the State fair. 

DAIRYMEN can learn all about creameries 
and creamery butter by sending for the little 
work entitled “ Associated Dairying,” to S. H. 
Zahm & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
in paper cover for 20 cents; limp cloth, 30 cents. 
It is really a first-class little work and written by 
a gentleman full of gumption and keen as a briar. 


gives this remedy for curb ina horse: “‘ Putona 
high-heel shoe, cut the hair off short, wash the 
parts clean, and apply ointment of cantharides ; 
rub it wel] in, tie your horse up for two nights so 
he cannot lie down ; 
they are dry; repeat the blister if necessary. 
You can procure the ointment at a druggist’s.” 


grows less promising each year. 
for fresh butter and winter dairying is the watch- 


and thus be made to yield enough to supply the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WHEAT BRAN is good for growing pigs; it 


bone and muscle. 


“WANTED to know how to make a good cheap 
hog pen.’’—A SUBSCRIBER. 


[We will give a 
subscription to the FARM JOURNAL for 
ED. | 





do not agree with Willis P. Hazard that 
fruit jars are as “‘ good as any ” for milk. 
The Warren bottle is 


Three bushels 
to the acre is none toomuch. The ground 
be highly fertilized. 


the Cloud’s make about 


When 
side by side with the Jerseys, the differ- 


Marshall has a flock 


They breed Lincoln 


We presume this firm will make an 


It is sent by mail 


agricultural editor of the Baltimore Sun 


let the scabs remain until 


MARKET for butter packed away in June, 
The demand is 


Cows must come in fresh in the fall and 
on sweet, early-cut hay and corn meal 


with new butter all through the winter 
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A GENTLEMAN, formerly of this city, now of 
Michigan, found an effectual mode of curing his 
balky horse. The horse *‘ stopped short,” when 
the owner drove a stake in the ground at the 
animal’s head and hitched him thereto, keeping 
him there without oats or water for the biggest 
part ofaday. This was done on two occasions, 
after which the horse came to understand the 
plan and to dislike it so much that the bad habit 
was entirely broken up. 


8S. Rurus MASON says that pigs should be 
made to grow till October 1st, and then be made 
to fatten in five or six weeks’ time. The food 
for each term must be especially suitable. Young 
green corn-stalks, turnips, mangolds, beets, car- 
rots and plenty of kitchen slops, sour milk, bran, 
&c., for growth; and then a change to soft corn, 
thence to good last year’s ripe corn, and there 
will be no disease, no cholera, nothing left in 
fact but healthy, sound pork. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


TOW READ Y.—A fine lot of PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
A BROWN LEGHORN, HOUDAN CHICKENS an¢ 
PEKIN DUCKS for sale at moderate prices. Be sure and 
correspond with me before making your purchases, I can 
suit you. DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 


Deep milking strains, yellow skins and large forebags, 
bred aud for sale at low prices. Choice bull calves ready 
toship. Send for special list. 

WM. FAIRWEATHER, MCLANE, Erie Co., Pa. 


== i 
sx CHOICE BUCKS, -& 
= ae | Yearlings and Two-year-olds of 
large size and prime quality.—Thor- 
oughbred Cotswolds & South- 
|; downs. We have also for saleewes 
& and lambs of both breeds at moder- 





$ any | ate prices. Pure Scotch Shep- 
Tyre = i} herd Pups from imported stock. 
Ebest =F! Prices and Illustrated Catalogue of 






: Blooded Stock sent on application. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE &€ CO., 
221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Blooded Stock--Thoronghbred Stock.” 


WILL BE SOLD AT A BARGAIN, 
5 Jersey Heifers, 5 to 12 months old: most superior. 
5 Ayrshires Heifers, 5 to 15 months old: royal breed. 
3 Ayrshires males, 3 to 8 months old ; most superb. 
15 Prize-bred Chester White Pigs, 2 to 4 months old, none 
better—unsurpassed. 

The above stock all first-class, extra spcimens, royal 
blood, deep milking and butter families. Order early and 
get the best. Address CLIFTON STOCK FARMS, 

Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


1 D1 ey Head of the Famous OHIO IM- 
9) 4 PROVED CHESTER SWINE 301d 
and shipped into the various States and Canadas for breed- 
ing purposes in one year. A few years ago the dark hogs 
were in greatest demand, but within a year there has been 
areaction. Asa result the following is a sample of letters 
received from different parts of the country : 

*‘Ohioville, Beaver Co., Pa.—Mr. L. B. Silver: Sir: 
Please send me Price-list of your ‘Ohio Improved Chester 
Swine.’ I want to get a pair of pigs, or maybe more. 
Think your breed of swine will take here now well, for the 
people are about tired of the black hogs. 

Yours, truly, R. L. DAWSON.” 

Send stamp for description and price-list of Pigs and 
Fancy Poultry. L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, O, 





OR SALE.—A Choice Lot of POLAND CHINA 

PIGS; not akin; 12 weeks old; weigh 100 pounds 
each; bred direc! from Moore’s and Magie’s stock. 
Address JAMES W. JONES, Chatham Village, N. Y. 


PERFEC 


BUTTER COLOR. 


The best article and the most for the money. Profitable 
employment in your own township. We want persons of 
integrity to sell this article in their neighborhood. No 
capital required—reference wanted as to responsibility and 
character; but one agent ina township. There is money 
in it for the right person—none need apply except in but- 
ter-producing sections. Further ceeticniede op application 
to the RANSOM MANUFACTURING CO., 

4 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ASSOCIATED DAIRYING; 


CREAMERY AND CREAMERY BUTTER. 
74 pages,16 mo. Paper, 20 cts. Flexible Cloth, 30 cts. 
Sold by booksellers and newsdealers, or will be sent by 

mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 

8S. H. ZAHM & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Lectares on the Guenon System, 


The subscriber, having been frequently invited to repeat 
his lecture explaining the Guenon system of selecting milk - 
ing stock, will during the coming fall and winter devote 
more time to it. He will receive applications to lecture 
from Agricultural Associations, Farmers’ Clubs, Dairy- 
men’s Associations, Grangers, Fairs, &c. The lecture is 
illustrated with large drawings of the different escutcheons, 

Address WILLIS P. HAZARD, 

Secretary of the Pennsylvania Commission, 
WEsT CHESTER, PA. 

JusT PUBLISHED :—The Guenon System of Selecting 
Milch Cows, eek, simplified and practically applied. 
Illustrated with nearly 100 engravings. 8vo. Price 50 
cents., sent by mail. 


HANDY FARM TRUCK. 
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For FEEDING STOCK, WATERING PLANTS, 


SPRINKLING LAWNS, SLAKING LIME, &c. 

Barrel instantly detached from Truck, and other 

barrels for various purposes, can be used as needed, extra 

irons being furnished if desired. Cost Moderate. 
Ask your dealer for it or send to manufacturers. 

E. 8S. & F. BATEMAN, 

Spring Mills, Camden Co., New Jersey. 

Sole manufacturers of the Celebrated ‘Iron Age ” Culti- 

vator; ‘**Gem” Garden Cultivator; ‘* Eureka” solid cast 

steel Corn Knives, Garden Rakes, Hand Plows, Lard and 

Wine Presses, &c., &c. 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grist Millis 


OF 

FRENCH BUHR STONE 

Portable Mil!s for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, etc. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 

= and Corn Mill very cheap. 

NORDYEE & MARMON CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Is sold by all the best dealers in Agricultural 
Implements in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. They have no 
‘uncertain sound” in their warranty. 
We claim them to be all right and we prove 
them to be all right or we take them back. 

We shall be pleased to correspond concerning 
them, and we have catalogues giving full de- 
scription. Address 


§. L. ALLEN & CO.,, 


2 
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229 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHEAPER THAN HOMEMADE 
FARMERS 


YOU WILL RUN NO RISK IN PURCHASING 


BAUGH’S PURE DISSOLVED 


RAW BONES. 


Warranted to be composed of Pure Raw 
Bones and Oil of Vitrol only. Circulars 
giving full particulars sent upon application. 

Ask your dealer for it and if he does not have 
it take no other, but address 


BAUGH & SONS, 


No. 20 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHARPLESS “St8AWBEBEY: 


Plants direct from the 
originator. One of the very best strawberries grown for 
field and garden culture. For sale at Bottom prices. Pot 
and Layer plants. Correspondence soiicited. 

EZRA STOKES, Berlin, New Jersey. 


SEEDLING. Pot Plants from 
Headquarters, $1.00 per Doz. Layer 
plants of Crescent, Chas. Downing 


and Kentucky. Brandywine and Philadelphia Raspberry. 
Apply to JOS. PENNELL, Lima, Delaware Co., Pa. 


SH A RPI ES \ STRAWBERRY. 
4 K For 50 cents I will send 
by mail 1 dozen Sharpless Seedling, 1 dozen Crescent Seed- 


ling and 1 dozen Cumberland Triumph Strawberry plants. 
E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


100,000 PEACH TREES 


of over 60 best varieties, to suit all sections of the country. 
Special attention given to the best market varieties. Also, 
100,000 Wilson Early Kittatinny, and other Blackberry. 
Strawberry plants by the million and all small fruit plants. 
A large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Quince, and other 
fruit and ornamental trees at low rates. Send direct to the 
Nursery for what you want. No travelling Agents. For 
Circulars and prices address CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


FRUIT AND 


TREES | FE el 


20,000 Poach tres for Fall and Spring. Large lot of 
Evergreens in variety—fine specimens—root pruned and 
sheared; can be planted now with success, as well as next 
spring. If done by ourselves, we will replace all that do 
not “~- Large Maples suitable for avenues and parks. 
Small fruits in variety. Nursery by Penn. R. R., 1 hour’s 
ride from Philadelphia. Send list for pricing. 

J. A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, Pa, 


Half'a Million Peach Trees 


The largest and best stock ever offered embracing all the 
new extra Early and Late sorts with all the old Standard 
market varieties. Also 300,000 Apple Trees, 200,000 of them 
extra long keeping varieties, adapted to Southern planting 
or wherever long keeping apples are desirable. I also offer 
a full line of all kinds of Nursery stock at prices tosuit the 
times. Apple and Peach Trees sent by mail to all sections. 
Catalogues showing how and what to plant, with much 
valuable information mailed gratis to all applicants. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern 
and Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 


Choice Trees, Plants and Flowers, 


Lovers of Plants and Flowers for House Culture, and 
those wishing to plant Trees and Shrubbery this Fall, are 
invited to correspond with the subscriber, who has con- 
stantly on hand the BEST varieties, of his own growing. 
All letters of inquiry promptly answered and catalogue 
sent when wished. PRICES LOW. and mail orders sent 
postpaid, E. DILLWYN DARLINGTON, Florist, 


eee ylestown, Bucks Co., Penna. 
COOLEY 


CREAMER. 


Supersedes large and small 
pans for setting milk. 

It requires no milk-room. 
It requires capacity for one 
milking only. 

Impure air, dust or flies 
cannot reach milk set in it. 

It makes more butter, be- 
‘ause it raises all of the 
‘ream, and the quantity is 
never lessened by unfavor- 
ble weather, 
| It makes better butter. It 
ti i requires less labor. It is 
= ‘ q cheaper. 

= Butter made by this pro- 
ess took the HIGHEST AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL 
DatrRY Fatr—and brings the highest price in all the great 


markets. 
VEBMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
B@-A Creamer may be seen and orders left at the FARM 
JOURNAL office, 144 N. Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. A. BOND ‘& CO.,, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Have GOOD FARMS For Sale. Send for circular. 






















THE POULTRY YARD. 


EDITED BY DR, A. M. DICKIE, 


Moulting Season. 


Fowls are now in their moult. This is a nat- 
ural or phyisological process, and generally is 
not a severe or critical one. The older the fowl 
the harder on it is the ordeal of moulting. This 
is also true of fowls that lay profusely and con- 
tinually during the period preceeding the moult. 
Fowls that have hatched and reared a brood, 
generally go through the moult more promptly 
and successfully than those which by inclination 
or design have not had the rest and recuperative 
advantages of incubation and nursing broods. 
As a rule fowls that have their liberty and have 
anything like good care go through their moult 
without much trouble. Where, however, they 
are in confinement to small spaces, and not over- 
comfortable ones at that, some succumb. At no 
season of the year is animal diet, or its best 
substitute, milk, as necessary as at moulting 
time. A diet composed of boiled potatoes, mash- 
ed and mixed with ground oats and good wheat 
bran and the whole mixed with sour milk, will 
carry the fowls through about as well as any that 
can be given. A little “ Douglass Mixture” 
should be put into their water or feed every day, 
and a small quantity of reliable Poultry Powder 
two or three times a week will be an assistance. 
Fowls should not be fed on whole corn or on 
cracked corn during their moult. There is too 
much oil and not enough proteine matter in corn. 
Oats, wheat, buckwheat &c., are better food until 
after the moult is over. 





> 
Early Marketing. 


Anything in the poultry yard that is produced 
to be sold in the general market should be sold 
at as early a period as possible. A March or 
early April chicken or duck will bring as much 
money in August as in December. Within a 
radius of fifty or sixty miles of New York aud 
Philadelphia thousands of chickens are sold in 
June, this year, at an average price of about thirty 
cents per pound, or from sixty to seventy-five 
cents a pieee. At these prices as much money 
and more profit is realized than if the stock were 
kept and fed until fully matured. Beside the in- 
creased expense and smaller profit of keeping the 
the stock till December, or even November, there 
is nowadays some risk of loss attending keep- 
ing them through the fall months. Diseases and 
ailments destroy millions of chickens every fall ; 
all thus disposed of are a dead loss. Another 
advantage in early marketing of the surplus 
stock is that more room and better accommoda- 
tions are afforded the later broods, and such as 
are to be kept over. 

Our readers may well ponder over these points. 
The hard times have made a study of economies 
necessary, and if the profits of the poultry yard 
can be increased by attention to the matter here 
presented, why not try it? Of course a great 
some of our readers need no such advice as this, 
but many of them may be benefitted by it if they 
will act upon it. 





nina 


Price of Poultry and Eggs. 


Those who raise fowls for market should be en- 
couraged by the remunerative prices they have 
received for poultry and eggs the present season. 
Corn and wheat, the two cereals best suited to pro- 
duce meat and eggs have been unusually low. 
Corn in this section has ranged in price from 40 
to 50 cents per bus.; wheat from 95 cts. to $1.15. 
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While grain was at its lowest, farmers in this 
section were receiving from 25 to 30 cents per 
dozen for eggs. They have not fallen at any 
time below 14 cents and did not stand long at 
this rate. In the latter part of March, spring 
chickens were in demand at 40 cents per pound. 
The second week in May dealers were paying 50 
cents per pound, and in some cases higher rates 
were paid. At the same time fowls were in de- 
mand at 18 and 22 cents, and only recently were 
it sold as low as 25 cents. The above prices are 
not those paid by the consumer; they were no 
doubt much higher. We, in this region, have a 
home market for all such produce. It is safe to 
say that there is money in poultry raising when 
such prices can be obtained. We may justly in- 
fer also that the poultry and egg market is not over- 
stocked. These articles have not yet ceased to be 
aluxury on the farmer’s table. Not until the con- 
sumer can buy a pound of chicken as cheaply as a 
pound »f beef, can the supply of fowl meat be 
said to equal the demand. There need be no 
fear that raising of poultry will be overdone and 
b-come unprofitable for some years to come. 

Mullica Hill. Pa. B. R. BLACK. 

+> - 

AS WORDS fail in attempting to describe the 
merits of the Poultry Monthly, our readers will 
please get their dictionaries and select the most 
emphatic words of commendation as measuring 
our opinions of it. The price is only $1.00 a year. 
Address Albany, New York. 

oe . 


Isaac Eyre’s Poultry Figures. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—The last number 
of the FARM JOURNAL gives James K. Miller’s 
experience in the chicken line, in which he says 
he has kept a strict account. But I do not con- 
sider it very explicit or satisfactory. He does 
not tell us how many chickens he raised or how 
many died, or how many he has on hand; but 
at the rate he paid for his stock, he cannot have 
more than thirteen on hand, an increase of only 
eight chickens from the 89 cents’ worth of eggs 
bought to set. Now if he did not pay a fancy 
price for eggs, he must have got at least one set- 
ting for each hen; and if he let all of his hens 
set they could not have raised more than two 
chickens each. As he does not give any prices 
he paid for his feed we may infer that he did not 
give them many potatotes at $1.25 per bushel, 
which was the market price last winter. As there 
is no account given of eggs used, we may infer 
that he sold all, and if he did they did not lay 
very well. 

I have for several years past kept a regular ac- 
count with my chickens, except that I have made 
no memorandum of the number of eggs used in 
the family, but can say we have used all we 
wanted, and have eaten all the old stock of 
chickens every year and also the surplus of in- 
crease, thus keeping them within the capacity of 
my chicken pen, which is, with the yard enclosed, 
24 by 46 feet. 

In the year 1878 my stock consisted of nine 
hens and one rooster. I do not allow but two 
hens to set each year, and have raised on an aver- 
age the past three years 22 chickens. We eat the 
old biddy as soon as the hens go to setting, and 
then he is out of the way of the young chickens. 
We also eat all the young biddies as soon as they 
are old enough to be fat, excepting one which we 
trade off for a new biddy every fall, thus chang. 
ing my stock without buying any hens. We eat 
the old hens when they quit laying and let the 
pullets take their places. No charge is made for 
the scraps from the table, which is given to them 
instead of being wasted by feeding them to the 
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dogs; neither is any charge made for the cabbage 
leaves fed them in the winter, (they do not get 
cabbage heads). All the other feed is charged 
for, even the cracklings and bones bought from 
the butchers. 

At the end of the year the account stood as 
follows : 





1458 Eggs sold at 19°, cents per dozen, - £23.68 
Cash paid for ali feed bought during the year, 10.47 
Clear profitin cash, - - - - $13.21 
Besides 23 chickens to eat, worth 60 cts. each, 13.80 
Total, - - - - - - - $27.01 


Making a clear profit on 9 hens of $27.01 or $3 
each. No account is made of the eggs used in 
the family, or of 103 eggs that were given away 
to be set. 

The chicken yard has several plum trees in it 
which have not failed to bear and ripen a rich 
crop of plums each of the past three years, and 
they have now another good crop on them. 

I consider the chicken yard the most profitable 
piece of land on the premises, but I do not pro- 
pose to increase its size or increase the stock of 
chickens; for it would be very easy to soon get 
so many that there would be no profit, as there is 
generally more profit in a small than in a large 
number. 

Newtown, Pa, Isaac EYRE, 

_> 
Douglass Mixture. 


This mixture is often referred to in writing 
about poultry diet. For the benefit of those who 
do not know what it is, or how to make it, we 
give the formula for its preparation: Take of 
sulphate of iron, (common copperas,) 8 ounces ; 
sulphuric acid, one-balt fluid ounce; put these 
into a large bottle or jug; then add one gallon 
of water. As soon as the iron is dissolved the 
medicine is ready to use. In hot weather, or when 
the flock is small, less may be prepared at once 
but the above proportions should be observed. 

This preparation takes its name from a cele- 
brated English fancier, who probably invented 
it. He gave it to the public at any rate, and it is 
called “‘ Douglass Mixture,” after Mr. Douglass, 
the man referred to. 

This preparation, simple as it is, is one of the 
best tonics for poultry known. It is alterative 
as well as tonic, and possesses, besides, antiseptic 
properties, which make it a remedy as well asa 
tonic. It is a preparation that any poultry 
keeper may make for himself. Copperas may be 
found in any country store and sulphuric acid at 

ny drug store. Tne wixture of these articles 
together is a very simple process, the only pre- 
caution necessary is to keep the sulphuric acid 
from touching the skin when handling it, or it 
will burn worse than fire. 

— 
FOOT NOTES. 

ATTEND the State Fair at the Permanent Ex- 
hibition, Fairmount. There will be lots of 
chickens there. 

THE l6eal agricultural fairs will be in full 
blast this month. How many of them will give 
the poultry keepers respectable facilities tor ex- 
hibiting their chickens, turkeys and ducks ? 

THE thinning out process has probably been 
going on for the past two months and many 
flocks are reduced to nearly the size desired by 
the proprietors. It may require more scrutiny 
now to cull properly. See to this. 

Now is the time to perfect your plans for that 
new poultry house which you have been think- 
ing about so long, and which you need so badly. 
Don’t let your hens go through another winter 
without a comfortable shelter. D’ye hear? 

IT 1S not too late yet in many sections to plant 
a few turnips to grow for the fowls in winter 
when other green tood is searce. The cabbage 
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worm is likely to cut off the supply of cabbage, 
notonly from the chickens, but from their owners. 

THE later broods should be well fed during 
this month to put them forward as much as pos- 
sible before frost sets in. Chickens grow fastest 
during warm weather. See that the young ones 
are not imposed on nor cheated out of their share 
ot feed. 

Now is the time to select the birds intended 
for exhibition at either the local or State fairs. 
Feed well, but not inordinately. Give a little 
“ Douglass mixture” in their water every day. 
Feed on wheat and oats, not much corn, and but 
little slops to exhibition birds, 

THE early pullets should be laying now. 
Don’t forget that they require pounded or ground 
oyster shells as a part of their bill of fare. Give 
them clean, new nests, and treat them well, and 
by Christmas they will have laid enough eggs to 
pay for themselves and have a good score to their 
credit besides. 

WHERE a large brood has had a small coop 
which was large enough while the chicks were 
younger and smaller they will be crowded now 
for room in it since they have grown to a good 
size. We have seen chicks smother one another 
in such ecoops. Look around and see if your 
coops are large enough for the number occupy- 
ing them. If a coop is found that is too small 
substitute a larger one in its place. 

Do your readers know anything about the 
merits or demerits of other breeds of fowls than 
those they keep themselves? People are some- 
times satisfied with a thing because they happen 
to have it, without knowing or inquiring much 
about different varieties of the same kind of thing, 
as chickens, pigs, cows, &e. It may be worth 


while to see whether there are better kinds of 


stock than those one may have, and if better are 
found, to get some. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


JOULTRY CHOLERA,-—ITS CAUSE, NATURE 
and MANAGEMENT. Sent postpaid for 50 Cents, 
Address this office, or Dr. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


\V HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 
; Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 
qualified by the **American Standard of Excellence.” 


Eggs and Fow!ls for sale. Write! 
A. J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


, yvry Y PP 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 
Drake strain; no other breed kept. Have taken Ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks, 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


Keystone Poultry Yards. 


Kennett Square, Ches. Co., Pa. E. J. CHANDLER, 
Breeder and Shipper of High Class Thoroughbred Fancy 
Poultry ; White Crested BIk Polish, Buff and White Coch- 
ins, Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, American Domi- 
niques, S.S. Hamburgs, B. Red Game Bantams, and Pekin 
Ducks. Eggs. $2.00 per 15 or $3.00 per 26. Also Toulouse 
Geese Eggs, at $5 00 per doz. All Eggs, guaranteed fresh 
and pure. 


DICKIE'S 
POULTRY 
POWDER. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
practical experience in poultry 
keeping, and is the best prepa- 
tion for fowls in the market. It 
will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock healthy and 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in Philadelphia from 
whom country merchants and 

dealers can order it. The 
POULTRY POWDER 

AND 

GAPE CUBE 
should be in the hands of every 
poultry keeper. A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Diekie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold’ at wholesale and retail by 


DR. A.W. DACKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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EXCELSIOR 
Poultry Yards. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold 
and Silver Penciled Hamburgs, Black 

. Hamburgs. Polish, W. and B. Leghorn, 

Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Bantams, 

G. B. B. R. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN SEASON, 
J. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


To reduce stock before December Ist, I will sell 


75 Young Cockerals 


AT ONE-HALF MY USUAL RATES. These are 
pure-bred and strictly first-class. A rare chance for farm- 
ers to improve their fowls stock. Birds boxed light, and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Write for what you want and 
mention Farm Journal. 


B. R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J- 


Ve. STOCK FARM, Dr. L. ELLWOOD, 
ScCHENFCTADY, N. Y.—For sale, imported HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, heifers and calves,) 
at reasonable prices. Also registered POLAND-CHINA 
PIGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


A S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
tsi Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 
down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Partridge Cochins, B. B. Red Games, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1 50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


r a WALTER & SONS, 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lineal Sheep, Chester White, Berk- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEP HERD DOGS 

and different breeds of poultry. Send stamp for Desc: ip- 

tive circular and prices for 1879. Address 
“LA GRANGE FARM, West Chester, 


’ al ‘ | 

FOR SALE. 
JEGISTERED BUTTER JERSEYS, year- 
lings and calves of both sexes, some solid colors, full 
black points, unsurpassed butter strains and a quality 
rarely forsale. Registered Ayrshire stock of deep 
milking families; Webb Southdowns, Chester 
White, Pedigreed Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs 
of allages: Genuine Scotch (Collie) Shepherd 
pups. parents selected from among the working dogs 
in the highlands of Scotland; Newfoundland and 
Skye Terrier dogs and pups of the finest strains we 


could — Bred and for sale by 
Philadelphia. 


RANCIS MORRIS, 
PIGS. 


BERKSHIRE GS, 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with ‘the animals they need. 

ALEX. M. FULFORD., Bel-Air, Maryland. 


IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 
NOW READY for 


Pare Poland Chind Pigs. stses.t4ces 


from stock weighing 725 to 900 lbs. dressed. 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J- 


WALLINGFORD’S 


GARGET CURE. 


. CURES GARGET IN CATTLE IN 8 or 4 DAYS. 


Farmers and Herdsmen: your attention is called to this 
valuable medicine. Warranted to cure the worst case of 
Garget, Kernels in Teats or Udder, Stringy Sub- 
stances, Bunches in Bag, Blood or Sediment in Milk, 
and all other diseases of Cattle. 

For sale by Druggists and Country Stores. 

Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLINGFORD’S, 
which is patented. 

W. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Prop’rs, Portland, Maine. 
For sale by JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Phila., Pa, 


K EN D ALL’ S This remarkable medi- 


cine will cure Spavins, 
Splint, Curb, Callous, &c.. or any enlargement, AND 
WILL REMOVE 


THE BUNCH WITHOUT rege ll 
’ Y ING or causing a sore. No remedy 
SP VIN ever Giscovered equals it for cer- 
tainty of action in stopping of action in stopping the lame- 
ness and removing the bunch. Price $1.00. Send for cir- 
( 1UR j\ cular. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent 
J B’d to any address by the inventor, B. J. 
KENDALL, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Agts., 





Ches. Co., Pa. 


Philadelphia, 


[ESTABLISHED 1845.! 


E. & O. WARD, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION Merchants, 





POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, NewYork City. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Do Not be afraid to send money by mail ; 
there is little risk of its going astray. 








WE SEND four copies one year for $1.00; and 
each additional copy above four at 25 cents. 


SEND postage stamps to us instead of silver; 
the former will come safely in a letter; the latter 
may not. 





NEw TERMS for this paper: one subscription 
50 cents; two subscriptions 60 cents; four 
subscriptions, $1.00. 


WE SHALL thank the friendly reader to send 
us a few names of neighbors who do not take the 
FARM JOURNAL, to whom we will occasionally 
send specimen copies. 


Is IT not poor economy to pay $1.50 or $2 for 
an agricultural paper when a better one can be 
had for 50 cents, or in clubs of four at 25 cents 
each? We should think so. 


THE FARM JOURNAL has apparently warmer 
friends and more of them than any other paper 
in the country. There are hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of subscribers who never let an opportunity 
slip of getting us a new subscriber or a whole 
grist of them ; who seem never to tire in working 
for our interests without regard to prospective 
favors to be returned. We can hardly account 
for such an abundance of good-will showered so 
steadily upon us from so many quarters, and can- 
not conceive that we deserve it all. But our 
gratitude is beyond expression for the extreme 
kindness shown us by old friends whom we per- 
sonally know, and thousands whom we have 
never seen and know only by name. With so 
much to stimulate and encourage, our daily du- 
ties, though sometimes arduous, are pleasant 
indeed, for it is easy to work where the results 
accomplished find such quick recognition and 
warm appreciation as in our case they have. 
With so many ardent friends and kindly helpers 
it is no wonder that our little paper is making 
such excellent headway against wind and tide. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 


—WITH— 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


In connection with the FARM JoURNAL we receive sub- 
scriptions for any magazine or newspaper in the United 
States, at the publisher’s price or less. We present below 
both the publishers’ prices and our own, of a large number 
of the leading magazines and papers, The reader will note 
that we include the Farm Journal for one year 
in every instance, at the price given in the right-hand col- 
umn, and that postage on both publications is prepaid. 

Publisher’s Price Our Price 








for the paper for BOTH 

named. papers. 
American Agriculturist, - $1.50 $1.60 

Arthur’s Magazine, - - - 2.25 22 
Atlantic Monthly, - 4.00 3.80 
American Poultry Y ard, (weekly i 1.50 1.60 
American Rural Home, - 1.50 1.85 
Babyland, (new subscribers, )- . .50 .90 
Baltimore American, (weekly, ) - 1.50 1.60 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, - . 1.50 1.60 
Burlington Hawkeye, - - - 2.00 1.85 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly >) - 1,15 1.60 
Cincinnati Weekly Times, - - 1.50 1.60 
Country Gentleman, - - . 2.50 2.60 
Danbury News, - . - . 2.10 2.20 
Demorest’s Magazine, - - 3.00 2.60 
Fireside Companion, 3.00 85 


Frank Leslie’s Illus. New spaper, (w eekly) 4 00 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - .00 
Gardener’s Monthly, - - - 2 10 
Godey’s Lady Book, 2.00 
Harper’s Magazine, Bazar & Ww eekly, ¢ each 4. 00 
Home Circle, ( Boston,) 3: yr 
Journal of Chemistry, (new subscribers, > 32 

Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, (with premium) 1 $0 
L ippincott’s Magazine, - - 4.00 


ot met mee SS NS NOS et Co BS 


Littell’s Living Age, - - - 8.00 7.35 
Maryland Farmer, - - - 1.00 1 35 
Methodist, - - - . 2.20 2.30 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker. - - 2.00 2.35 
National Baptist, ore - 2.50 2.85 
New York Herald, (week y) - . 1.00 1.40 
imes, - - 1.00 1.40 

Tribune,  “ - - 1.50 1,80 

- Weekly’ Witness, - - 1.50 1.80 


The Farm Journal. 


| New York W eekly W orld, - . $1.00 $1.40 
Nursery, - - - 1,50 1.70 
Peterson’s Magasine. - 2.00 2.10 
Philadelphia Daily Record, (one year,) 3.00 3.10 
(six months, ) 1.50 1.85 

3 Press, 4.40 4.50 

“i Weekly Press, - - 2.00 1.85 

= = Times, - 2.00 1.85 
emer Science Monthly, - 5.00 4.60 
Poultry World, - - - 1.25 1.35 
Prairie Farmer, - - - - 2.00 210 
Saturday Night. - - - - 3.00 2.85 
Scientific American, - - . 3.20 3.16 
ay = Supplement, - 5.00 4.60 
The Household, - - - 1.10 1.35 
Scientific Farmer, - - - 1.00 1.30 
Scribner’s Magazine, - - 4.10 3.80 
Springfield Republican, (weekly, ) - 2.00 2.10 
St. Nicholas, . 3.00 3.00 
Toledo Blade - - - 2.00 2.10 
Vick’s Floral Magazine. - - 1.25 1.45 
Western Rural, - - - 2.00 2.00 
Wide Awake, - - : - 2.00 2.10 
Woman’s Journal, - - - 2.50 2.35 


This is only a partial list. We will furnish any other 
leading publication ac corresponding rates. Where two or 
more papers are wanted we offer speciai reductions. Write 
for terms of any not on the list. g@Subscribers, in remit- 
ting. will do us a great favor by stating whether it isa NEW 
subscription ora RENEWAL. Address all communications 
to WILMER ATKINSON, 

Publisher, FARM JOURNAL 


- - 





Notice—To Advertisers. 





Those who advertise in the FARM JOURNAL find that 
**it pays.”’ In proof of which read the following: 


“T think the JouRNAL a good medium.’’—S. J. ALLIS, 
Nurseryman, Erie, Pa. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, of Columbus, Ohio, origi- 
nators of Acme and Paragon tomatoes, say: ** It has paid 
well.” 

‘* We think that it is one of the bestadvertising mediums 
in the country.’”—WALYON, WHANN & CO., Wilming- 
ton, Del, 

** Lots of people answer in response to present advertise- 
ment.’’—E, DILLWYN DARLINGTON, Florist, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

“The responses to my advertisement in the FARM JoUR- 
NAL have been very satisfactory.”—ISAIAH T, CLYMER, 
Quakertown, Pa. 

“Your advertisement has done me great good; double 
the space aud continue.”—R. HADDUCK, Poultryman, 
Wilmington, Del, 

JAMES CLOUD & SON, Stock-breeders, Kennett Square, 
Pa., says thut ** the FARM JOURNAL is one of the best papers 
we ever advertised in.” 

* Your paper and the American Agriculturist are my 
most satistactory mediums for advertising.’”’—S8.C. DECOU, 
Nurseryman, Moorestown, N. J. 

** Our advertisement in your paper has brought more in- 
quiries than any other paper our card is in.”—E, WALTER 
& SONS, Stock-breeders, West Chester, Pa. 

“My advertisement last month in your paper did me as 
much good as the Country Gentleman.’—FRANCIS 
MORRIS, Stock-breeder, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. R. BLACK, Poultryman,of Mullica Hill, N. J., writes: 
“Am glad to see so many evidences of prosperity in the 
FarRM JOURNAL. The advertisements tell the tale.” 

“Applications for my circular have been as great through 
the FarM JoURNAL as any other paper.”—J. K. SHARP- 
LESS, (originator of Shar pless’ strawverry,) Catawisa, Pa. 

“*T expected to continue if it brought me any inquiries, 
and it has—more than any advertising I have heretofore 
doue.”—THOS. M. HARVEY, Stock-breeder, West Grove, 
Pa, 

“The Farm JoURNAL has paid me better than the 
which charges $1.0) per line. The JoURNAL is one of the 
best mediums I know of.”’—JOHN LEWIS CHILDs, 
Queeus, N. Y. 

“Your paper is first-class to advertise in. I got orders 
for corn, potatoes aud raspberries trom nine States, out as 
far as Michigan, south as far as South Carolina. Run me 
right out.”,—ROWLAND ROBERYS, Horsham, Pa. 

We refer to any of the above parties. 

This is the verdict; and the reason is that the FARM 
JouRNAL is read by more wide-awake, progres- 
sive, well-to-do farmers than any three other agri- 
cultural papers printed in the Middle States, (out of New 
York.) 

If you want trade with rural people the cheapest and 
surest way isto advertise in this paper. My terms are 
20 cents per line per month, or $2.00 a line per year, 
Give our people a chance to deal with you. Address 

WILMER ATKINSON, Proprietor. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to kuow which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it ia the 
FARM JOURNAL, 


POR SALE.—THREE OF THE FINEST FARMS IN 

CHESTER CO. Si, 191 and 218 wire Good 

Kuildings: good water and good fences. All have Good 

Timber and plenty of running water. Would make excel- 

lent Dairy Farms. Price very low; termseasy. All desired 
information promptly furnished by 

BOND & CO., 
601 Shipley Street, W ilmington, Delaware, 
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DOO EASTERN VIRGINIA TRUCK, GRASS and 
e) GRAIN FARMS For Sale near thiscily very 
low. For 3-cent stamp will send map prod and circular. 
JOHN R. LUDLOW & (¢ 
207 Main Brooke's Norfolk. Va. 


JOIN OURJFARMS titietal 
COLONY. feats ei 


A Departure from High Prices 


Claremont, Virginia. 
FOR 


PHOSPHATES. 


To meet the demand of the times, we have commenced 
the manufacture of 
THE 


$20 PHOSPHATE. 


IND WE GUARANTEE 
the following Analysis, which will be printed on every bag: 


Ammonia, from ‘ 2 to 3 per et. 
Bone Phosphate, [Soluble] . Io 12 
{Insoluble} sg aa “ 








Price, $20 per 2000 (bs., in New Bags of 
200 lbs. each. 


Free on board cars or boats in Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 20 8S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FERTILIZERS. 


FARMERS’ ge 
Bone and Fertilizing “cai 


COMPANY, 
(Established in 1872.) 
Offer their High-Grade Phosphates at the 
LOWEST PRICES 
current this season for fertilizers of equal standard. 


A GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 

will be plainly printed on every package shipped. 

Having been subjected to a seven years’ test, we confi- 
dently claim for our Phosphates the highest merit for 
both immediate and lasting results as crop produ- 
cers. For testimonials see gens Address 

; JOEL STRAWN, Secretary, 
Office, No. 116 North Delaware ag Philadelphia, 
WM. A. FISHER, Prest., as TREGO, Treas. 

Bryn Mawr, Mont. Co., Pa. Srcteae Bucks Co., Pa. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 


If you want the highest market price for what you grow, 
and prompt returns, ship direct to 


b. REDFIELD, 


Commission Merchant for the Sale of all 
hinds of Country Produce, 


Vo. 10 VINE Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES :—National State Bank, Camden, N. J.; 
National Bank of Northern Liberties, Philadelphia; Hon. 
George R. Dennis, Kingston, Md, 


The “Conrad Lower” Farm Wagon. 


Light of draft 
strongly built, of 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained,farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons, Each 
wagon will ve fur- 
uished with side 
aud rear locks, shifting tongue, 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. 











or wood 
‘These wagons are admirably 
adapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is de " atany price; get the Best, 


**thimble-skein,”’ 


EDWARD NEAL, 

13 miles North (Successor to CONRAP LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 

aa Market wagons made at moderate prices, 


~ FINE CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and case, 10c 
o¢ 5) White, 10 cts. POSTMASTER, Higganum, Ct. 


Call on or address 


>( Lily,Floral.Enamel Gilt Scroll,motto, marble cards, 
6 no2 alike, name on i0c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


THE Far™M JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is performed by ourselves; we do notdump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the 8KIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1879. 


Third Volume Closed. 





This number closes the third volume of the 
FARM JOURNAL. If we had room we should 
boast a little, as the custom is, of what we have 
performed, in the past, and what we intend to 
accomplish in the future. Our readers will ex- 
cuse us for cutting the story short. 





Not Too Fast. 





Is this our country or does it belong to Europe 
and Asia? We ask this in view of the millions 
that are packing their baggage and getting ready 
to sail for these shores. For our part we are 
willing that a moderate number of the better 
class of foreigners shall come and enjoy our hos- 
pitality, but don’t gorge us. We will take such 
food as fast as we can digest it, but don’t let us 
bolt our victuals. 





> 
Old Virginia. 


Virginia has established a Bureau of Emigra- 
tion with headquarters at Richmond. Its object 
will be to make known the resources of that great 
State to the outside world. We would like to see 
a hundred thousand live farmers go down there 
from the North and develop Virginia’s immense 
possibilities as one of the leading commonwealths 
of the Union. It must be done, and that before 
very long. 


> 


Specific Rules. 


In farm matters specific rules that will be 
suited to all sections of the country where this 
paper circulates could not be given by the wisest 
person living. The reason is that in our vast 
territory there is such a wonderful diversity of 
soil and climate. The wide-awake farmer does 
not need to be told that he must adopt his mode 
of tillage to the soil he cultivates and must grow 
only such crops as he can market at the least 
cost. The best methods of cultivation and the 
most profitable crops to raise will be determined 
chiefly by the farmers own observations and 
experience. There are, however, general princi- 
ples of universal application, and suggestions 
that may be useful to all; there are also inven- 
tions and implements that may prove a boon to 
every farmer and housekeeper. When we can 
do so, we give explicit instructions on various 
topics; when we cannot do this we can at least 
furnish helpful suggestions. We aim in the 
FARM JOURNAL to help farmers to help them- 
selves. But after all, each one must do his own 








The Farm Journal. 


thinking and exercise his own judgment in 
matters pertaining to his business. Thoughtful 
common sense is a good thing for a farmer to 
have in the “ upper story.” 


EXPERIMENTS with varieties of wheat on the 
East Experimental Farm, in Chester county, Pa., 
were made the past season on acre plots. The 
following is a record of the result: Clawson 
yielded in round figures 17 bushels per acre ; 
Fultz, 18; Gold Dust, 13; Eureka, 16; Wash- 
ington (white) 22; Glick, 15; White Chaff Medi- 
terranean, Champion Amber, Heiges Prolific, 20 ; 
Sandomika, 16; Gold Medal, 12; Swamp, 22; 
Arnold’s Victor, Australian and Purple Straw 
were winter-killed and not worth cutting. The 
experiment of cultivating the wheat in the spring 
was made with the result of reducing the yield. 


AND so the British Government is to send a 
committee to this country to learn how to farm. 
This is a good idea, but it ought to have been 
thought of sooner. We suggest to the committee 
that a hundred thousand copies of the FARM 
JOURNAL, distributed among British farmers, 
would let light in where it is needed cheaper 
and more effectually than any other plan that 
is likely to be adopted. 

ENGLISH farms rent for $30 peracre. It takes 
$10 a year to manure them. A deed for prairie 
lands in this country costs on an average of $8 
per acre. No manure is required. This is food 
for reflection. 





aes 

AMERICAN farmers have harvested this year 
over 400,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which Eu- 
rope will need, and will buy, 150,000,000. This 
is a nice plum to be in our lap. 


Wuat this country needs is fewer tonguey 
lawyers and more working farmers in the halls 
of legislation. 








IN THE potato patch belonging to the Amherst 
(Mass.) College the “large weeds are pulled by 
hand.” Did it ever occur to the professors that 
it would be better not to let the weeds grow large? 
This college has also demonstrated, ‘‘ after try- 
ing plows, diggers, etc., that the best and cheap- 
est way to dig potatoes is with a fork by hand.” 
This is the way boys are taught at agricultural 
colleges ; what folly! Wepresume the graduates 
are designed to fill the position of editors of 
agricultural newspapers. If so, they will be suita- 
bly equipped for this work. 

“ Avolp fraudulent imitations—The many 
imitations of a good thing are the best evidences 
of its worth. No one ever saw a counterfeit note 
on a busted bank. So the imitators in plan and 
policy of the celebrated Louisiana State Lottery 
Company make a flourish in a way calculated to 
attract some notice ; but ten years’ practical test 
has proven that this institution has always ful- 
filled its promises to the letter, and many hun- 
dred thousands of dollars have been distributed. 
For further information, apply to M. A. Dauphin, 
P. O. Box 692, New Orleans.” 

The above is the most impudent thing we have 
seen in print. Think of it! a lottery company 
warning the public to “avoid fraudulent imita- 
tions.” With equal consistency a highway rob- 
ber might warn the public against a bank burglar! 
And yet we cut the above precious slip from the 
advertising columns of a highly respectable 
newspaper. 





J 
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TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The State Fair. 

Admission tickets will cost fifty cents. 

ll the railroads will sell excursion tickets 
at greatly reduced rates. 

The Fair opens on Monday, the 8th of Sep- 
tember, and continues two weeks. 

There will be no horse-racing, but a ring for 
parading horses and cattle will be provided. 

“sit és to be a rouser.” So a correspondent 
writ«s concerning our coming State Fair. It is. 

f verybody should come prepared to renew 
thcir subseription to the FARM JOURNAL. We 
presume they will do so. 

Competition in the live stock department is 
open to all the world. In other departments, to 
the people of the United States. 

We desire a canvassing agent to work for 
the FARM JOURNAL at the Fair. We will paya 
good salary to a competent person. 

Twenty-five thousand visitors per day is 
none too many to count upon. We have heard 
forty thousand named; it ought to be one hun- 
dred thousand. 


._ The very large premiums offered and the 


belief that these will bean immense attendance of 
people, have filled the entry books of exhibitors, 
The display in all departments promises to be 
excellent. 

Stewart will give a practical exemplification 
of his mode of making sugar out of green corn 
stalks at the State Fair. He claims that sugar 
can thus be made at three cents per pound. If 
true, a new era has dawned upon the nation. 

The Main Building, in which the Centen- 
nial Exhibition was held, covers twenty-two 
acres of ground. A large portion of this great 
building will be filled with exhibits. Besides 
considerable space outside of the building will 
be occupied. 

We name a few, only, of the thousands who 
will make exhibits : 

Pennock Manufacturing Co., of Kennett Square, 
Pa.: horse hay forks and corn shellers. 

C. H. R. Triebels : the famous “ Lilly ” butter- 
worker. 

Vermont Farm Machine Co.: Cooley Creamer, 
butter workers, churns, ete. 

Frederick Myers: Incubator for hatching 
chickens—in operation. 

Clark Pettit, of Salem, N. J.: Jersey Red 
Swine. 

William H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.: Fruit and 
ornamental trees and pot-grown strawberry 
plants. (Orders will be received). 

Charles J. Sadler, Germantown, Pa.: Silver 
Spangled Hamburg fowls, White-booted bantams, 
A. Seabrights, B. Leghorns, etc. 

Pierson Embree, West Chester, Pa.: Butter- 
workers, churns, printing apparatus, butter 
boxes, ete. 

Thomas Tiplady, Darby, Pa.: Poultry—White 
and Black Leghorns, Buff Cochins and B. B. 
Red Game Bantams. 

Gibson & Bennett, Woodbury, N.J.: Trees, 
plants and fruits. Their famous Reliance rasp- 
berry plants a specialty. 

W. L. Boyer & Bro., this city: Threshers and 
Cleaners, Grist Mills, Feed Cutters, Union Rail- 
way Horse Powers, Rocking Saw Tables, ete. 

W. H. Jones, this city: Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Seeds and Fertilizers. A large display. 

Thomas T. Tasker, Sr., expects to exhibit por- 
tions of his fine herd of thirty Ayrshires, im- 
ported and home-bred. 
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Trump Bros. Machine Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., will have their Scroll Saws—Fleetwood and 
Dexter—exhibited by W. P. Walter & Sons. 
These are the machines that made such a sensa- 
tion at the Centennial. 

Edward Neal, Jarrettown, Pa. Farm Wagon— 
the well-known Conrad Lower make. 

Francis Hershey, of Lancaster, Pa., his ‘*Peer- 
less” Portable Steam Engine for farming pur. 
poses. 

Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., of Philadelphia, will 
make an imposing display of their excellent and 
popular fertilizers and compete for the prizes. 

William Massey, of Philadelphia: Jersey Cat- 
tle; a remarkably fine herd of probably fifteen 
head. 

Heebner & Sons, Lansdale, Pa.: Patent Level 
Tread Railway Horse Powers, Thresher and 
Cleaner; also Speed Regulator, a new feature. 

Warrior Mower Co., Little Falls, N. Y.: A 
Warrior Mower, Randall Harrow and an Im- 
proved Corn Cultivator. Agents wanted. 

Empire Drill Co., Shortsville, N. Y.: Empire 
Grain and Phosphate Drill and a Sheldon Self- 
dump Sulky Horse Rake. By W. H. Brown, 
Havre de Grace, Md. 

A. C. Cotton, Vineland, N. J.: Rock and 
Stump Extractor and the Buchanan Washer. 


The Farm. 


‘“*A golden haze conceals the horizon, 
A golden sunshine slants across the meadows ; 
The pride and prime of summer time is gone, 
But beauty lingers in these autumn shadows.” 


This is a good time to cut firewood for next 
winter. 

* Pearl millet is a humbug.’’—W. H. Boyp, 
Atglen, Pa. 

This is just an excellent time to “ slick up” 
about the buildings. After that go to the fairs. 

Late seeding of wheat secures greater im- 
munity from damage by Hessian fly than early 
sowing. 

Kandreth is agent in this city for Cahoon’s 
celebrated seed sower, (see advertisement on the 
last page). It must have decided merit or Lan- 
dreth wouldn’t touch it. 

Pople write to inquire of us where real old- 
fashioned Mediteranean wheat can be obtained. 
We answer, it is not obtainable. It has not only 
“run out” in this country, but it cannot be 
found in any other country. 


The strongest kind of recommendations are 
received from those who bought the Philadelphia 
Broad Cast Seed Sower last season. The testi- 
mony is all one way, viz: ‘“ We like it.” 

Buckwheat grows quickly and is ripe enough 
to cut before it looks so. If left late the grain 
shells out and is lost. Cut when the dew is off. 
This month is time in this section. Do not put 
the seed in bins until thoroughly dried or it will 
heat. It should be ground only on a dry day. 

It is an indication of wisdom in a farmer to 
make the corn horses before cutting time. We 
speak of farmers in the Middle States, who shock 
their corn. If this is not done the horses are not 
so strong and the shocks do not stand so well, 
especially if the equinoctial storm sends the corn 
sprawling upon the ground, as it sometimes does, 
before ripe enough to cut. 

Potatoes should be dug as soon as the vines 
are dead. Haul to barn or cellar floor and put 
in compact piles. In two or three weeks assort 
them; then store them where they are to remain 
until marketed or used, of course in a dark place, 
as potatoes are in their prime for food only while in 
a dormant state. Keep them so and you have 
the secret of good potatoes. If they show signs 





of rotting, do not harvest quite so early and 
spread out to dry on the barn floor. 


‘© The scabby, or worm-eaten potatoes, are in 
my opinion, caused by a small worm which no 
doubt has its home in manure. It has become 
such a pest with me that I have for several years 
abandoned putting any yard manure of any kind 
in the row. I commonly raise clean potatoes by 
applying manure broad-cast and putting guano 
in the row. I have tried about all kinds of man- 
ure and pronounce hog manure the worst. I can 
not use it even broad-cast without injury by the 
worms. I havea patch this year extending on 
a plot manured with hog manure and can tell 
exactly where it was spread.” 

Merchantville, N. J. E. BURROUGH. 

This throws some light on the worm-eaten 
potato question. Let us have the experience of 
others. 

fl water truck, if a good one, is a handy 
thing on any farm, but especially a truck or 
stock farm. In feeding stock, watering plants, 
sprinkling lawns, slaking lime, or gathering gar- 
den truck, they are very useful. For many kinds 





ot work for which a barrow is used this truck is 
far superior. The one shown in the wood-cut is 
the best we have seen. It is made by the Messrs. 
Bateman, Spring Mills, Camden Co., N. J. The 
weight of the barrel 1s raised and balanced on 
the axle, so that neither lifting or down pressure 
is needed in transportation. The cost is very 
trifling. 

Just at this time farmers are particularly 
interested in the subject of fertilizers. A ma- 
jority of farmers supplement their supply of 
barn-yard manure for wheat with some kind of 
commercial manure. The cost of such substances 
is so near the actual value that one needs to be 
very particular what kinds he invests his money 
in. According to Wm. Dean’s letter, on the sec. 
ond page, that gentleman has great faith in 
“ Acid Phosphate” for wheat. Mr. Dean has 
long represented Delaware Grangers in the pur- 
chase of fertilizers, and has bought and distribu- 
ted many hundred tons. 

The firm of Walton, Whann &Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., well and favorably known in the 
fertilizing business, after many experiments, 
have concluded that ammonia is not a necessity 
to successful wheat culture, but that phosphoric 
acid is a much more valuable manure for this 
crop. Three years ago they commenced to manu- 
facture an entirely new fertilizer for wheat, the 
only ingredient entering its composition being 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid, or Soluble Phosphate 
of Lime. The great difficulty with this produc- 
tion was to get it in such condition, without any 
adulterants to dry it, that it would drill well with 
the grain. This they accomplished after exhaus- 
tive experiments, and distributed through Dela- 
ware the first season—three years ago—a limited 
quantity of this new preparation, to be thor- 
oughly tested by practical wheat growers. They 
claim that the results were surprising; that it 
produced larger wheat crops than the established 
fertilizers, and the clover crop following excelled 
that raised by the more costly manures; that in 
sections where it has been introduced it has 
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taken the place of all other fertilizers for the 
wheat crop; that it is not only more effective but 
30 to 40 per cent cheaper than any other fertil- 
izer. It contains about 15 per cent of phos- 
phorie acid and is sold for $25 per ton. 

The old firm of Harrison, Bros. & Co., of this 
city, make a specialty of chemicals and ground 
bones for the making of home fertilizers, giving 
formulas for their manufacture on the farm, 
The standing of this firm is at the head of the list 
and any farmer buying of them may be sure of 
gettirg full value for his money. Of this there 
is no doubt whatever. 

Baugh & Sons, as is now pretty well known, 
have made a new departure in the price of fer- 
tilizers, offering an article of Acid Phosphate for 
$20 per ton with a guaranteed analysis of a high 
order. This, and their pure dissolved raw bone, 
are standard, reliable fertilizers. 

The high-grade phosphates offered by the 
Farmers’ Bone and Fertilizer Co., challenges 
comparison with any other before the public. 
This company is managed by farmers and is 
obtaining an increasing trade through the legiti- 
mate conduct of their business, 

These firms that we have commended deserve 
all we have said of them. Against all temptation 
to lower the standard of their manures, for the 
sake of large present profits, easily obtained, 
they have treated their customers as honorable 
business men should, maintaining a high stand- 
ard for their wares, and have deserved as they 
have won, the confidence of the public. 


The Truck Garden. 


In answer to query, W. G. Chapman, of 


Trenton, N. 
in the cultivation of asparagus for some twenty- 
five years, I would say that the beds should not 
be mowed until after the first frosts, or when the 
tops have turned yellow. 
foggy day, heap up the tops and when dry burn 
on the bed. There will be no trouble from seed 
on a well cultivated bed. 

J. L. Dillon, of Catawissa, Pa., shipped some 
of his Sharpless’ strawberries to this city this 


J., writes: ‘ Having been engaged 


Mow on a damp or 


season and obtained 25 cents per quart, wholesale. 
Three test rows under the same treatment, ordi- 
nary field culture, produced as follows: Wilson, 
100 plants, 36 quarts ; Chas. Downing, 160 plants, 
18 quarts, and Sharpless, 80 plants, 44 quarts. 

Many were induced to try the Paragon and 
Aeme tomatoes through our recommendation. 
Now we want to hear the result. Will our friends 
advise us? We have heard of no dissatisfaction 
with the Paragon, but the Acme has not done 
well in some places. 

In sowing tomato seed leave the earliest, 
finest, smoothest and largest fruit on the vines 
until very ripe; then gather, cut the tomato in 
two, scoop out the seeds, which throw into a 
bucket to sour and ferment. Then wash out the 
seeds and put away in a dry place. 

Tips of black-cap raspberries can now be cov- 
ered with earth about two inches deep; this for 
young p!ants which will be ready to set out next 
Spring. 

The Orchard. 

Apple notes.—Geo. W. Burke, of Delaware 
county, Pa., thinks the Gravenstein a most val- 
uable apple ; the Porter is also a fine apple, but 
rather liable to rot. Both these are early fall 
apples. The FARM JOURNAL apple list is not a 
bad one, but for Delaware county the Maiden’s 
Blush cannot be dispensed with. It is one of the 
most reliable, useful and salable autumn apples 
we have. Except for sale, I would not include 
Bough among my summer list. Lodge’s Early 
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or even Knowles’ Early is worth more. It is not 
many years since I became acquainted with 
the Jefferis. This season I had a good chance to 
try it from different orchards, It is a good cook- 
ing apple for a long time, but it is not equal in 
quality to some others ripe at the same time. 
Jabez Baily, of Chester « ounty, Pa., says if pig 
feed is an object, Caleb apple is the kind. He 
would add a few Porters 'o the FARM JOURNAL 
list; it is large, beautifil, prolific and good. 

To begin an orchard get the ground yeady 
now. Have it rich and mellow. Plant the trees 
in October or November, after the leaves fall, 
not before. Select few varieties and such as do 
well in neighboring orchards. Get the trees 
mainly of a near nursery, of a man you have rea- 
son to believe trustworthy. Go select the trees 
yourself; choosing those with fibrous roots and 
plenty of then; be sure you know what varieties 
you want before you leave home. Spread out the 
roots when transplanting with great care. Setas 
deep asthe trees grew before. Tramp very firmly. 
Trim the tops as much as the roots were trimmed 
in taking up. Stake each tree; make a diagram 
of the orchard. Here you have it in a nutshell. 

Last year we printed a list of the ten best 
varieties of apples, one hundred trees, for the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia, for family use, the 
surplus for market. We see no reason for alter- 
ing it and again present it to our readers. It 
includes: Bough, 3; Early Harvest, 3; Red As- 
trachan, 3; Blush, 2; Jefferis, 5; Smokehouse, 
3; Fall Pippin, 5; Smith’s Cider, 50; Ridge Pip- 
pin, 15; American Golden Pippin, 3; Carthouse, 
8. Weshould like any of our readers to send us a 
better list. 

The first heavy Fall storm of rain and wind 
will whip off half the pears in an orchard, and 
damage the crop severely. The thing one should 
be very careful to do is to remove the pears as 
they ripen—rather before they ripen—and thus 
save them from the storm that is pretty sure to 
come. Watch each variety and as soon as the 
fruit parts readily from the stem, harvest the 
crop at once. We say emphatically that this is 
very important. 

Harry Price, of Bucks county, Pa., digs 
holes for his young fruit trees eight feet in di- 
ameter, filling in with rich soil mixed with well- 
rotted manure. His trees, of course, astonish 
the natives. They push quickly forward into 
large trees and as soon as the roots reach the 
hard soil at the outer edge of the rich bed, they 
begin to bear profusely. 

Crab apples find a ready sale in market for 
preserving, and some trees of this fruit should be 
found in every orchard. We would like §. S. 
Grubb to tell us briefly what he knows about 
crab apples, as we understand he is well posted 
in that line. 

The suckers left to grow around the apple 
trees look nice, don’t they? Ifonly for the looks 
of the thing, they ought to be cut away. Now is 
the time. They can easily be stamped off with 
a heavy boot, or chopped off with a light hatchet. 


Some people think if they can they must 
plant the orchard behind a woods as a protection 
to the trees from cold winds. A wrong idea. The 
fruit stands in greater danger from frost than if 
the orchard was in an exposed anes 

Mr. Root, of Orleans county, N. Y., who in- 
variably practices the pasturage ls lot of swine 
in his orchards, always has a full burden of per- 
fect fruit each year, while his neighbors who 
pursue different modes mourn a scarcity. 

Try getting a few winter apples trees from 
Southern nurseries. There are some excellent 
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late keeping apples grown in the South; grown 
here they may prove an acquisition through their 
late keeping characteristics. 


On page 42 of the FARM JOURNAL for De- | 


cember last appears a list of new apples that are 
very superior in certain localities, while un- 
known in others. It is well worth turning to 
and studying. 

eVote what Isaac Eyre incidentally says about 
growing plums in his letter to the poultry editor 
on page 182. 

Bear in mind the great need of keeping young 
fruit trees cultivated. It is very important. 

Orchards should be manured in the fall. 

The pear slug still needs watching. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


DRIME NEW CROP TIMOTHY, CLOVER, ORCHARD 
and Herd Grass Seeds. Seed Wheat and Winter Oats. 
C. B. ROGERS, 133 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

\ 7 ; N ATTN CLAWSON 
SEED WHEA I e 81.40 per bus. 
Shipping expenses to be paid by the buyer. First-class, 

JAMES Q. ATKINSON, Three Tons, Mont. Co., Pa. 


CHERRY TREES 
= B TREES, 
CURRANTS. 
HEDGE PLANTS, 


‘or sale at the 


MORRIS NURSERIES, 


GEORGE ACHELIS, 
and other Proprtetor, 
NURSERY STOCK. West Chester, Pa. 


Fruit and Ornamental. 

SMALL FRUITS for Au- 

tumn of 1879. Our Descriptive 
| catalogue F REE to ~ 


WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


STRAWBERRY sane 


now ready, for 
sale. ERLAND TRIUMPH, 


SHARPLESS, and 
other c we a standard varieties. Send for Price-list. 
ISAAC HALL, 


Malvern, Chester Co. . Pa 
RASPBERRY PLANT Earls Proliiic 
fewest andt_beet 91 RAWBERRY PLANTS 
in pots or strong layers. Stock pure and first-class. Prices 
low. GQP-See new list. Address 
GIBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


+ SHARPLESS and other new and old varieties, pot 


grown and layers. A Price-list and Guide to Straw- 


berry Culture sent free. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


WM. 
Seedling. 
choice pot plants 
now ready. 


SHARPLES sweene: 


$5.00 per 100. . F. MERCERON, Goat, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS! no vari 


best, most productive, In pots or layers. At bottom prices. 
Plant now. Fall crop next year. Circulars free. 
Address G. H.& J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


10 ACRES OF STRAWBERRIES 


Fifty varieties, embracing the Largest, Best 
and most Productive, grown in pots or a 
Send for catalogue. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N 


STRAWBERRIES 


GROWN IN POTS. 
Sharpless, $!.00 per dozen ; $4.00 per 100. 
Cinderella & Miner’s Prolific, 75 ae. 7 doz.; $3.00 per 100. 
Forest Rose, 75 cts. per doz.; $2.50 per 100. 
Continental and Prouty’s Seedling and Crescent Seedling, 
75 cts. per doz.; $2.00 per 100. 
Captain Jack, C harles Downing, Kentucky, Monarch of 
the West, Seth Boyden’s No. 30 and Wilson’s Albany, 
50 cts. per doz.; $2.00 per 100. 
All kinds of Ornaments al Nursery Stock in large quan- 
tities. Evergreen Hedging very cheap. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Successor to Mahlon Moon & Son, 
Morrisville Nursery. MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa. 


1,000,000 SHARELESS Fin 


for ita great vigor,p vroductiveness, large size,and be or 
Jor market and J amily use, Get pl: ints direct from Centra 
Pennsylvania, “the home of the Sharpless,” and be sure 
they are genuine. Descriptive Price-List of ‘this and other 
varieties free. J. L. DILLON, Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


100 Selected Varieties. Also JERSEY RED PIGS. 
Pure Stock. Price-list sent free. Address 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


H. MOON, 
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CUTHHBERT sey. 


E. P, R O has the largest. and finest stock 


in the country of this unequalled 
market raspberry. The wide and varied test of the past 
season proves it to be the fimest, largest, hardiest, bright 
red raspberry before the public. A third larger and twice 
as productive as the Brandywine, and so remarkably firm 
that it can be shipped by rail to market. It has yielded 
at the rate of $800 peracre. Fallis the time to plant. 
Also a superb stock of 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
12 kinds, true to name, pot-grown and layers. All 
the new and standard Raspberries, Currants, etc. 
Large, first-class and varied stock of 


GRAPE-VINES. 
meserteies Catalogue Free to all. Address 
E, P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Huadson, N. Y. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


OF ALL KINDS. 


IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


For the Farm or Garden. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South SIXTH Street, 
Bet. Market and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER. 


The Simplest! The Most Durable! 


To be had of 


The Best! 


This machine 
embraces all the 
advantages of a 
light and dura- 
ble Lawn Mower. 
Points in supe- 
riority claimed : 
Lightness com- 
bined with 
strength of con- 
struction; easi- 
ness of adjust- 
ment; least lia- 
bility to obstruc- 
tion from clogging; lightness or easiness of running; its 
attractive appearance. EVERY MACHINE W. ARRANTED. 
Please call or write for circular. 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, 
625 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENUINE 


imported direct from the Peruvian 
Government Islands. In fine, dry 
condition and very superior. For 
sale at extremely low prices by 


Cc. B. ROGERS, 


PERUVIAN 
133 Mark -et, Philadelpt P 
Guano _ pen heh ‘ieiouiaaiaiaaas 


| HOME-MADE 
MANURES. 


Scientific Formulas for their manufacture 
on the Farm sent Free to any address. 





The Cheapest, and we believe the most effective Manure 
in use, can be made with but little trouble, by using our 
Fertilizing Chemicals and Bones, which we furnish of the 
best quality, and at lowest prices. We offer, of our own 
manufacture or importation, 
Dissolved Bones, 

Perfectly Pure Ground Bones, 

Acidulated Phosphate Rock, 

Phosphate Rock, fine ground, 

Land Plaster, pure and fine 
ground, 

Sulphate of Potash [ Kainit], 

Nitrate of Soda. 


HARRISON, BROTHERS & CO., 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS, 
AND 

Manufaciurers of Fertilizing Chemicals. 

Established 1793. 
FACTORIES AND MILLS AT GRAY’S FERRY. 
Office, 105 South Front Sircet, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 
215 Pearl Street, New York. 
Supplies for dealers, Manufacturers and Consumers, 
PURE GROUND BONE 
AND 
PRIME AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Our circulars, mailed to all applicants, explain in detail. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, 

Fertilizing Salt, 

Sulphate of Soda, 

Muriate of Potash, 

Oil Vitrol, full strength, 

Sulphate of Magnesia— 
Kieserite. 
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HE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of 8 Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








“Sweet and smiling are thy ways, 
Beauteous, golden, Autumn days! ”’ 


HOME TOPICS, No. 29. 
BY FAITH. 

Early in September the schools, public and 
private, usually begin for the season, and while 
some accept them and their classes as a necessity, 
many probably question what special object is to 
be attained by the roand of study which their 
children pursue. “An educated man” or woman 
means now that the person is proficient in French 
and German, Latin and Greek, as well as in all 
the higher English branches including mathe- 
matics, astronomy, chemistry, etc.; for a woman 
long years of drill on the piano are also requisite. 
I should have said that this “ has been” the gen- 
eral idea of an education; and the recipients of 
such an one almost always, if men, entered a pro- 
fession, or choose some other “genteel” way of 
making a living; female schools have seldom 
been thorough in the solid and higher branches, 
music, and often drawing and painting, crowding 
them in the latter years of a girl’s school-life; 
the “‘ educated” young lady would show off her 
accomplishments for a few years, and on marry- 
ing lock up her books, close her piano, and pro- 
ceed to forget all she ever knew, so far at least 
as the sciences were concerned. I am _ speak- 
ing, remember, of the average woman, not of the 
wealthy city folk who, having servantsand money 
can attend lectures, join classes for study, ete. 

Of late years the world is beginning to realize 
that Greek and Latin are of little use to a clerk 
or an engineer ; that a minute knowledge of the 
higher mathematics and chemistry are not neces- 
sary to a good telegraph operator or reporter; in 
other words, that it is not worth while for a boy 
to spend time and money in acquiring what will 
never be of any use to him. The true idea of 
education, is to give the mind something which 
will lead it by the path which it is to pursue in 
life. How will this definition and the new modes 
apply to girls ? 

I shall be called a veritable iconoclast, and in 
fact I almost hesitate to state what I am yet 
growing more and more sure of every day, and 
that is, that a woman really NEEDS a thorough 
knowledge of very little beside ‘the three R.’s, 
reading, riting and rithmetic;” to them I should 
add geography, grammar, Latin grammar, if 
possible, and physiology: reading, of course, 
includes, or presupposes, spelling, and with a 
thorough drilling in these, I do believe a girl 
would find herself fitted for her daily life, as well 
as if she had studied the “ higher branches.” I 
would not discourage wealthy people from giving 
their daughters every facility for study ; knowl- 
edge is pleasant for its own sake to minds capa- 
ble of appreciating it ; but I would advise parents 
whose means are limited to confine their daugh- 
ters to the studies I have named till they are 
proficient in them; afterward, as cireumstan- 
ces allow or inclination prompts, they can take 
up other studies ; it will be far better than spend- 
ing time over them in early years before the 
mind is capable of understanding them. I have 
mentioned neither history nor music as necessary 
to an education; I do not regard the stuDyY of 
history as needful. I should use children’s his- 











tories as reading books; they will answer that 
purpose as well as any “reader,” and a little 
talk, with a few questions on the subject of the 
lesson, will impress the leading facts on a child’s 
mind better than an hour of study. <A few of the 
more important dates must of course be learned, 
but the long lists of them generally insisted on, 
though good drill for the memory, may be as well 
omitted ; they are forgotten in a few years, unless 
kept in mind by reviews which few women have 
time or opportunity for. 

I would, if possible, give every girl some knowl- 
edge of instrumental music if she had any wish 
to learn; without that it is waste time; but I 
would never allow three or four hours daily for 
“ practicing” for years together, unless I wish to 
make a “ professional” character ; a correct idea 
of time and acquaintance with the notes, and 
practice enough to give easy control of the fin- 
gers, will enable any girl to learn readily the 
simple melodies and dance musie which is all 
that the home circle wants ; no woman, in private 
life, needs, nor would she retain, more. 

I mentioned Latin grammar as an important 
study ; many of our English words are derived 
trom the Latin; and there are shades of meaning 
and pronunciation almost impossible to obtain 
without some acquaintance with it. Nor must | 
neglect to add that I would sandwich the history 
readings with an occasional chapter of mythology; 
acquaintance with its personages is needful to the 
clear understanding of allusions constantly made 
in books, speeches and papers. 

fs 5 Ain Teal 
KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 8. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

While the busy farmer’s wife is circulating 
around among the different duties her kitchen 
affords, it is an easy matter to think and theorize 
about how things ought to be, what she would 
like in contradistinction from what she has, and 
to map out plans in the brain for the betterment 
of herself and her business, which practice in 
nine cases out of ten will in the future dissolve. 
Yet nothing daunted by the failure she will 
generaily muster courage to start out on a new 
line. I have been thinking as September ap- 
proaches, that it is the month in which we should 
rest. After the cleaning and renovating cares of 
spring, and summer with its dairy work, its har- 
vest shirts, its busy days and hot restless nights 
have been ruggled through, a farmer’s wife, un- 
less of unusual bodily strength and vigor begins 
to feel exhausted. She cannot close up her 
establishment and go off to board for a month 
where she can eat and drink with no thought of 
that omniprevalent horror, the cook-stove. Oh, 
no! such eestacy is not for the country mothers. 
There is no money for her to spend in mountain 
or sea-side rest, but she should have a relaxation 
from the long continued strain never-the-less. 
Can we not set apart September for the purpose 
and not lift a hand only when necessity compels? 
Can we not for a month drop pie baking and 
cake making and turn our backs on canning and 
preserving, and issue a family proclamation, that 
clothes must not be torn or buttons lost for no 
sewing 1s to be done in these haleyon days? If 
visitors come, can we not give them the plain fare 
we have adopted for ourselves? Horace Greeley 
said when they lived on very plain food, visitors 
were scarce, and cut their visits short ; it may be 
so with us. Think of the weary days spicing, 
pickling and jamming, and think too of the poor 
stomachs that are expected to digest the unnat- 
ural stuff, and desist. Let us determine to rest, 
and for a month at least abstain from all foolish- 
ness and all wearying of the flesh, that we may 
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come out better, fresher and lovelier, and spoil the 
prospect looming up in the distance when hus- 
band will be looking out for No 2 to fill our 
vacant place, and make him happy by doing his 
washing and ironing and cooking and baking 
and churning and sewing and nursing. Frank 
just came in with the wagon cover for me to mend 
and I showed him this paper. “ Sweet kitchen 
divinity,” said he, “I will be good. I won’t pull 
off buttons, or punch knot holes in my knees, or 
anything of the sort, and I won’t look out for 


No 2. No, For then shall be my time 
to rest.” 


never ! 


Live Questions. 

Tackled by veteran housewives and settled. 

We have before us queries from quite a num- 
ber of subscribers of the following import : 

No. 1.—A receipt for cauning corn published 
in your paper would make it worth more than 
the price for the year for the one copy. If you 
can let us know how it is done to keep them, 
please do so, if possible, without using chemi- 
cals. CHARLEY MAYNARD, Vernon, Ind. 

No. 2.—Have any of the readers of the FARM 
JOURNAL had success in canning tomatoes in 
glass jars; if so, how were they canned? They 
always spoil for me in glass jars.” 

Answer to No.1 by Mrs. M. C, A.:—‘‘ I have 
inquired of Aunt Rebecea and Sallie James about 
canning corn and all the satisfaction I can get is, 
‘it won’t keep; we always have to give it to the 
pigs and chickens.’ 
say ‘buy it, or don’t can but dry it,’ and [ am 
afraid all the light I can throw on the subject is 
very little. 
the corn should be taken immediately from the 
stalk and scraped out by means of a scorer—a 
small piece of wood with ten or twelve small 
sharp nail points at one end ; 
with carpet tacks driven through will answer 
to slit every grain thoroughly; then take the 
back of a knife and press out all the grain and 
milk. So farl am sure [am right; then | get 
fast. But as far as my judgment goes it is to fil! 
it into the can so, solder, put 1t into a vessel of 
cold water, which will entirely cover the cans, 
and set to boil—and here I am at sea again as to 
how long to boil it.” 


My neighbors over the way 


Of one thing I am quite satisfied ; 


a piece of wood 


And so we will leave M. C. A. at sea and print 
what Mrs. M. A. DeCou, of Trenton, N. J 
forms us: “ 


in- 
Last year I tried a recipe given by 
a lady in the Household several years ago and 
succeeded admirably. 


a 


Every can, when opened, 
was as sweet and nice as when first put up. 

“ Pack the corn close in the can, pressing it close 
with a spoon to get in all you ean, then put the 
cover over. Have ready a kettle with boiling 
water enongh to immerse the can half way, and 
drop a ring in the kettle to keep the can from 
touching the bottom. Boil four hours with a 
cover on the kettle to keep the steam in. Fill up 
the kettle with boiling water as often as necess- 
ary and be sure it boils all the time: can be 
sealed with melted resin. 

“T used a washboiler to put the cans in, laying 
strips of board across the bottom to keep the cans 
from touching; and, also, to make doubly sure, 
boiled them six hours. As I said, the corn kept 
perfectly. When opened for use, add boiling 
water and seasoning as desired. 
to heat up. 
also said that beans could be canned in the same 
way, but I never have tried them myself.” 

From Mrs. M. W. T., of Mechaniesville, Pa 
we have this: 


It only needs 
The subscriber in the Household 


**T take corn when best for table 
use, cut it from the cob, (no, don’t cut it, learn 
from M. C. A. above—ED.) and with a small pes- 
tle, pound it as [ place it in the can, until it is 
firraly packed full, (taking care not to break the 
glass.) When all the cans are filled I place them 
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in a boiler of water, first putting some hay or 
other soft substance in the bottom of the boiler 
to prevent the jars from breaking, place on the 
stove and boil them three or four hours, then seal.” 

This settles the corn canning question. Then, 
as to putting up tomatoes in glass jars. This 
seems to some as easy as rolling off a log in the 
dark. Mrs. DeCou has perfect success in putting 
up tomatoes in glass. Shetakesextracare. To- 
matoes, she thinks, are best boiled a long time. 
She boils hers about an hour, (not the slightest 
bitter taste from the seeds can be detected, either); 
then in a pan of boiling or hot water on the stove, 
beside her preserving kettle, she sets several of 
the glass jars. She always uses a large-mouthed 
funnel in canning. Filling a jar as it stands in 
the hot water with the boiling tomatoes to within 
quarter of an inch of the top edge, she takes a 
good-sized cloth and iifts it out on the table, 
wipes the rim, puts on the rubber, then dips a 
spoonful of the boiling tomato from the kettle 
and fills the jar even with the edge, screwing the 
cover on tightly. She does not screw it up tight 
at first, as that will make the liquid run away. 
Fills another jar in the same way, and after put- 
ting the cover on lightly, goes back to the first 
and tightens that one up, and so on all through. 
Tomatoes always need to have the jars placed in 
brown paper bags, and brown paper wrapped 
around them, too, as it is the light that causes 
them to spoil in many cases. Also, set away in 
a dark closet if possible. 

Mrs. A. L. J., of Chester, Pa., informs us that 
she “had loaned my porcelain kettle, so I 
stewed my tomatoes in earthen basins, put them 
in the jars hot and set them in a cool, dark place. 
They were far superior to any put up in tin.’ 
She believes the secret is in keeping them ina 
cool, dark place, as every housekeeper that she 
has consulted upon the subject puts great stress 
upon that fact. 

Mrs. M. W. T. did not have success with toma- 
toes until she adopted a plan of her own, viz: 
“Take those tomatoes which are just ripe, take 
off the skins without scalding them, cut out hard 
part about the stem, make a few small apertures 
with the knife point and press out most of the 
juice and place them in a porcelain-lined kettle. 
When i am sure I have sufficient for a can, I 
place the kettle on the stove and let the contents 
come to a boil whilst I am preparing the next jar- 
full. (There is juice enough escapes after pres- 
sure to heat them in.) After they have come to 
boiling and are thoroughly heated through, I 
place them in glass cans, (which have been 
warmed thoroughly by lying on the stove 
hearth,) filling all interstices with the boiling 
liquid and sealing tightly. When entirely cool 
I wrap each can in paper and set in a cool place.” 

Quite similar is M.C. A.’s plan: “ Be sure 
the fruit is sound and fresh; seald a few ata 
time and press out most of the juice and put on 
the fire and cook fast for fifteen minutes, stirring 
very often ; put into glass jars, screw on the lid 
and keep in a dark, cool place, where all canned 
articles should be kept.” 

Enough said. 


4nd yet, after all, tin does pretty well for 
tomatoes. And we must urge the reader to put 
up this fruit whole in the manner given last 
month. This will give you baked, broiled or 
roasted tomatoes next winter and spring, when- 
ever there is a relish for them. Large tomatoes 
may be halved. A subscriber writes :—“ I tried 
the JOURNAL’s receipt for canning tomatoes with 
the skins on, with very satisfactory result ; have 
also tried the simple receipt for cooking them for 
present use, asin the last JOURNAL; we relish 
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them highly. Seasoned with salt, pepper and a 
spoonful of cream, think they are hard to beat.” 

The crops are in and this is the time to 
arrange for a trip to seaside or mountain. Of 
course some do not possess the means and others 
do not have the inclination to go journeying, but 
most of our readers have both, and will go, even 
if they do not go far. A week’s trip by railroad, 
or one that extends but three or four days, is a 
refreshing change in the life of the hard workers 
on the farm, and will be of great benefit, not 
only to the health but to the spirits, and this is 
so even to those who do not particularly enjoy 
traveling; it is a change from the every day 
routine of life, that is, as we said, refreshing, and 
worth, in the long run, all it costs. 

To those whose thoughts run in this direction 
we commend the beautiful little book issued by 
the Reading railroad, giving routes of travel— 
nearly 500 in all—with a map and a description 
of all the attractive places on the lines of popular 
travel, with figures showing what it costs to go 
see them ; besides being handsomely printed on 
tinted paper, it is enriched with over 80 fine illus- 
trations. We believe that a postal addressed to 
Mr. C. G. Hancock, Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad office, this city, will secure a copy by 
mail to any reader of the FARM JOURNAL. 

Just so. “A man works six, eight, ten and 
twelve hours a day, but when he is done he is 
done. The rest of his time is holiday; he may 
eat, sleep, read and do what he chooses, but his 
hard labor, at any rate, has reserved that much 
of the day. Now is the time for him to consider 
his wife’s life. She has not toiled in the sun, 
been worried by creditors, business cares or sor- 
row; but she has been busy. Her husband has 
completed his task for the day. Are hers done? 
has she, also won a holiday ? does her day’s work 
end with his? Not atall: petty cares follow her 
all over the house—the cooking, the baby, to- 
morrow’s breakfast, the stockings to mend or the 
dress for next Sunday engage her time, while he 
sits, and smokes, and reads the evening paper.” 

‘© The hours of an active school day are not 
over long, it is true, but they are as many and as 
long as the average mind ofa child should be kept 
at the tension of learning. The lessons of school 
should be learned as well as recited in school, 
and the home hours should really be home hours, 
unburdened with school tasks. Childhood needs 
its recreation, its sleep, its rest, quite as much as 
it needs its arithmetic, grammar and geography.” 
That’s so. 

An invitation to a dinner or other party 
should be declined or accepted immediately. If 
one is in doubt about his ability to attend, de- 
cline the invitation at once. 

Every man is a good pilot in a smooth sea, 
but when the wind blows then we find out who 
knows the most. 

When dinner is ready and the horn blows, 
let the men all go to dinner. Be punctual in all 
things. 

Many people take more pains in licking the 
stamp than in writing the letter. 

Al torn jacket is soon mended, but harsh 
words bruise the heart of a child. 


How To Do Things. 
Tomatoes, to be eaten raw, really require no 
vinegar, simply salt and pepper. The use of 
vinegar on them is only a habit, and a bad one. 
The conversion of cider into vinegar is has- 
tened by bringing the cider into a warm place, 
and frequently pouring it from one barrel to 
another. Leave the bung open. A little old 
vinegar and some “‘ mother ”’ hastens the process, 
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Salt is cheap; therefore see that there is a pile 
of it on top of your meat. Much meat is spoiled 
by the pickle being exposed to the air. Keep 
undissolved salt on top. 

Hams, to be fried, should be cut into very 
thin slices—six to the inch—and fried quickly, 
turned constantly and eaten at once. Five min- 
utes for frying. How tender, how delicious ! 

Mildew is removed in several ways from 
linen. Some dip the article in sour buttermilk, 
lay it in the sun to whiten, and then wash in 
clean water. Others apply soap and chalk, or 
soap and starch, adding half as much salt as 
there is starch, and the juice of a lemon. 

“Some one inquires through thy JOURNAL 
how to keep dried fruits of different kinds. I 
have been successful in keeping cherries, &c., in 
muslin bags placed in the paper flour bags used 
by millers here for their flour. Can any of your 
readers tell how to take linseed oil stains from 
muslin? Ifso they will oblige 

Buckingham, Pa. Mrs, T. 

Wash vessels that have contained kerosene 
with thin milk of lime, which forms an emulsion 
with the petroleum, and removes all traces of it. 
By washing a second time with milk of lime and 
a very small quantity of chloride of lime, and 
allowing the liquid to remain in the vessel about 
an hour, and then washing it with cold water, 
the smell may be removed. 

4 woolen cloth, wetted and dipped in coal 
ashes, is excellent for brightening stair rods and 
table knives. Rub dry. 

We find this item somewhere, but it is not true. 
Stair rods brightened thus do not stay bright, 
and knives are damaged thereby. Bath brick is 
best for scouring steel and rotten stone for articles 
of brass. The former is sold by the best grocers 
and the latter can be obtained at the drug stores. 


Boil sugar corn for immediate use only ten 
minutes, or a little less. A splendid dish is made 
by slitting the green corn lengthways and scrap- 
ing out the pulp with the back of a knife. Put 
in a sauce-pan with a little milk or cream and a 
piece of butter; salt and pepper. A dozen ears 
require a half cup of cream. Cook ten minutes, 
stirring two or three times. Or eggs and flour 
may be used and the batter baked in a griddle. 

“The way we like corn fritters,” writes a 
friend, “is to take a dozen ears of corn, scrape 
out all the grain and milk, add one teacup of 
milk, one beaten egg, one cup of flour and bake 
the same as buckwheat cakes. We greatly pre- 
fer it to frying in lard. It takes them a longer 
time to bake than buckwheat cakes, but what a 
delicious cake you have, fit for nabobs. If the 
corn is very young and juicy, a half teacup of 
milk is enough.” 

Shaker pickles, to keep ten years, are made 
from half-grown cucumbers fresh gathered, 
washed clean and packed in jars. Make a pickle 
of salt and water that will bear an egg; put in 
a piece of alum the size of a nutmeg to a gallon 
of brine; boil and skim it, and pour hot over the 
cucumbers; let it stand till cool, then pour off. 
Boil enough vinegar to cover your pickles, spice 
to taste, pour it over hot, first adding a small 
piece ofalum. In two days these are ready to eat. 

There are so many nice dishes which can be 
made of stale bread, that it pays to dry all frag- 
ments in the oven before they get mouldy ; open 
the oven so as not to burn them ; when well dried, 
pound the bread and put away in a covered ves- 
sel where it will be free from dust and moisture. 
Later I will give some good ways of using this 
bread.—_ JANE, Jacksonville, N. J. 

This is a good idea, Jane. City people buy 
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cracker dust at the stores for use in frying egg- 
plants, oysters, ete., but dried and grated bread 
would be just as nice, besides it is economical. 
To make lemon custard :—For two large pies 
take two lemons, grate away the outer yellow 
coating. Into two and a half teacupfuls of hot 
water stir well two tablespoonfuls of corn starch 
and boil. Add two teacups of white sugar ; 
when cool add the beaten yolks of four eggs ; 
then add the lemon with its juice, stirring the 
whole well together. Put this upon the pie crust 
and bake until the crust isdone. Beat the whites 
of the four eggs to a froth, adding five or six ta- 
blespoonsfuls of white sugar and pour over the 
pies while hot; return them to the oven, and 


bake to a delicate brown. 
Jarrettown, Pa. 


We renew our suggestion of last year in re- 
gard to the manner of eating corn. We maintain 
that the shell of the grain should not be eaten at 
all. Slit each row of grains with a sharp knife 
before commencing operations. Those who have 
never adopted this plan will be surprised how 
very much better it is than the customary way 
that involves eating shell and kernel both. Nor 
should the corn ever be cut from the cob with a 
knife; slit each row and scrape out the kernel 
with the edge or back of a case knife. There is 
little or no waste by this method, for the shell is 
scarcely digestible and to many is quite unwhole- 
some. 


JENNIE J. 


A good way to dispose of the pieces of stale 


bread that will accumulate even in the best reg- 
ulated families, is to make a steamed pudding. 
Put to soak at night in two cups of milk as much 
bread as it will moisten. In the morning beat it 
smooth, add two eggs, a little salt and a teaspoon- 
ful baking powder—unless you should have used 
sour milk, in which case use soda—and flour 
enough to make a stiff batter. A cup of dried 
cherries, raspberries or raisins is an improve- 
ment. Put in a bag and steam two hours. 
Sauce—one pint water, one cup of sugar, half cup 
butter and two heaping tablespoonsful flour, 
boiled together and flavored with lemon or nut- 
meg.—Mrs. W. J. T., Upper Dublin, Pa. 
Hygienic Hints. 

People often suppose their livers are disor- 
dered when the trouble is in their kidneys. A 
person who has a torpid liver may expect to 
suffer some distress or inconvenience on eating 
food of a succulent or watery nature. Fruits, 
vegetables, broths, ete., will cause him digestive 
trouble. One who habitually and without ap- 
parent design selects the hardest slice of bread 
or the dryest piece of meat, affords evidence that 
his liver is not quitesound. A person habitually 
distressed by the use of meat can easily tell if the 
torpidity of the kidneys is implied. Nitrogenous 
vegetables will then affect him in the same way. 
Beans, peas, and sometimes even wheat, contain- 
ing in a matured state larger proportions of nitro- 
gen, are unadvisable articles of diet for patients 
afflicted with torpid kidneys. The stark, star- 
ing, anxious look which people sometimes bear 
in their eyes is evidence of disordered functions 
of the kidneys. When a person with the above 
symptoms has a “weak back,” is unable to 
“lift” much, with tenderness in the small of the 
his back, sometimes on one side and sometimes 
on the other, with urine of a high color, he may 
rightfully suspect some kidney defect, that had 
better receive medical attention before it goes 
from bad to worse. 

Mary Olin says in the Germantown Tele- 
graph that equal parts of hartshorn, (salts of 
ammonia,) sweet oil, chloroform and spirits of 
ammonia, applied with a cotton cloth, double the 








size of a dollar, to the spot affected and covered 
closely with a larger cloth so the fumes will not 
escape, will stop neuralgic and rheumatic pains. 
It must not remain on long at a time or it will 
blister. To keep, cork tight and shake well be- 
fore using. 

We are most emphatic in praise of Healds’ 
Hygeian Home, of Wilmington, Del. We know 
Drs. Heald and their method of treatment, and can 
speak warmly in their favor. Chronic invalids, 
who have taken drugs for years without good 
results, and who have been given up by their 
physicians to die, have gone to their institution 
and have been brought back to health. It is 
really wonderful how, without a drop of medi- 
cine, their simple treatment infuses new life into 
the sick and restores them to health. We have 
reason to believe that some of these health insti- 
tutions are little short of frauds, but no such 
insinuation can rest against this one. Invalids 
should write for a circular, which is sent free. 
See advertisement. 

When persons are bitten by rabid dogs or by 
poisonous snakes, lose not a moment in applyi ing 
suction of the lips to the wound. If the suction 
be vigorous and applied immediately the venom 
can be withdrawn. That no time should be lost 
is evident from the fact that the blood from any 
given point in the body is carried through the 
entire system and back where it started in from 








five to seven minutes, so that all sucking of the | 


wound that is not done in a minute or two will 
be of little avail in extracting the poison. 


Babies should be looked after with particu- | 


lar care at this season lest they take cold. Cool 
nights following hot days, so common just now, 
often occasion bodily disorders in the little ones. 
The best clothing is that which is warm and at 
the same time light. Flannel is the best mate- 
rial for all seasons of the year; especially in the 
cool weather following the heat of August. 


A physican, writing to the Philadelphia 


Star, expresses the opinion that carbolic acid is | 


the best disinfectant known. It not only destroys 
foul odors but also all germs of disease. But it 
is a bad-smelling fluid. Copperas is the most 


inoffensive, yet effectual disinfectant that we 


know of. 


Good health demands plenty of fruit to be 
eaten at all seasons of the year. The fruit 


should be eaten, however, at meals only, not be- | 


tween, nor at night, and it should be ripe. Thus 


| in pa 


eaten it will preserve health and prolong life. 
Typhoid fever is generally brought on from 
the effluvia arising from a bad sink drain and 
from drinking water from wells that is poisoned 
by being near such drains. Look out! 
If the head ache \ook well to the stomach. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
108 acres, 41 acres 


FOR SALE. TWO FARMS IN CHES- 


TER CO., PA., in Franklin township. three miles south of 
West Grove, in Franklin valley. Both farms well watered 
and wooded, good land, good buildings and good water, and 
is one of the most healthy and desirable localities in the 
Middle States. Address OHN K. STEELE, 


New London, Chester Co., Pa. 
PRPPRR BRRBBERE 3333 ») 
% See ee & & 


& we « 
PELELLELLELE: 
FELT A te Sine be 20 to 38 cts. per yd. T 
CEILING for rooms in place of Plaster. 
ROOFING and SIDING. For circularand Sample 


address C. J. FAY, Cc AMDEN, New Jersey. 

S .. 3 4 4 ai ae Sy ina 
sdaadad dade rr geege eeeae 
PRAPARBRPPRRE SESss yg BAAR RABA 


-MONMGUTH-== 
J -@yNURSERY 


Is ay Prace 


PLANTS OF THE CHOICEST SMALL FRUITS 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Grapes, Currants, 


CUTHBERT RASPBERRY 
‘es * GLENDALE STRAWBERRY, 


The two great market berries, in large supply—fine plants. 
A complete stock of the Stanparp and New varieties. Descrip 
tive Catalogue, with instructions ses tivauc”. a olored Plate, 
annot fail to p e, FRRE T° Address 


and prices that c 


J. T. LOVETT, Little aie Monmouth Co., N. J. 


HEALDS HYGEIAN HOME, 


WILMINGTON, DEL 
A first-ciass institution for the treatment of invalids by 
Hygienic agencies: Rest; Judicious Bathing, including 
Hot Air and Steam Baths; Swedish Movements: Magnetic 
Hand Manipulations; an attractive, healthful Table; 
Experienced Physicians and attentive Helpers. Nearly 
3.00 patients successfully treated in nine years, Terms, $8 


to $12 per week. Send stamp for circulars to 
PUSEY HEALD, M.D., or MARY H. HEALD, M.D. 
HELPERS WANTED. 
A strong, healthy young man, able and willing to 


work in garden and house; must not use tobacco or alcohol, 
An intelligent, healthy girl. Both must be willing to 

consider the advantages of the institution as compensation 

Del, 


art. 
HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME, WILMINGTON, 





ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES. 


For Regular and Extra Size Broadfall 


Pantaloons, all-wool, - ~ - 


EVERY-DAY PANTS, -_ - 
NEXT BETTER GRADE, - - 


VOTE.- 


$3.75. 


$1.50, 
2.50, 


Ask to sce the Great Bargatus in Custom Made Pants, 


Prices reduced to avoid keeping until next season. 
Elegant Stripes and Pla‘ds, some as low as $3.47. 


WANAMAKER 


& BROWN, 


OA K HALL, 


Sixth and Market Sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LARGEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NEW TERMS for this paper: 
50 cents; two subscriptions, 60 cents; 
scriptions, $1.00. 

BE CAREFUL not to cut off any large limbs 
from fruit or shade trees, either in this month or 
next; for where limbs are cut off at this season 
of the year the sap is apt to ran out and poison 
the bark ; and if the limbs cut off are quite large 
the wood is very liable to decay and leave a hole 
for the birds to buildin. Apy other month in 
the year are better for trimming than the three 
fall months.—I. E., Newtown, Pa. 

SoME& farmers, have been growling about a 
drought ; that it was injuring their potatoes and 
corn. What nonsense was that? If they had 
put on plenty of manure and cultivated long and 
deeply, no injury could come to these crops any- 
where in the Middle States this season. We 
mean, of course, on good farming land. Where 
droughts are feared (for these crops) is where the 
rich by manure or where the 


four sub- 


soil is not made 
cultivator runs shallow and irregularly. 

““T WANT to know where I can get the genuine 
Clawson wheat? Is it advisable to sow clover 
seed with fall grain (wheat)? I wish you to 


please answer through the FARM JOURNAL. 
Germantown, O. DAVID CoPprERMAN, 
. 


Genuine Clawson wheat is advertised in the 
FARM JOURNAL. We should judge it not advis- 
able clover seed in the fall, as we never 
knew a practical farmer to do such a thing. 
March is the time to sow clover seed, in this 
latitude, on winter wheat fields. 


to sow 


A SUBSCRIBER would like to know why sorrel 
comes in so on new seeded land. My experience 
is that the white grub destroys the timothy and 
makes room for the sorrel, which is natural to 
the soil, and I know of no better way to rid the 
land of it than to put in the plow and plant to 
corn or some other crop where the cultivator will 
be freely used.” 

The above is taken from the New England 
Homestead. We should not wonder if the writer 
was correct in thinking that the white grub often 
destroys the timothy. Of course too close mow- 
ing and after pasturing plays the mischief with 
it, but do these practices fully account for the 


timothy dying out so frequently? We should 


one subscription, 
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S. B. D., asks for the cheapest and best plan 
to drain a wet piece of land? There are so many 
kinds of wet land and the situation is so various, 
that it is difficult to give general directions 
that will be best in all cases. When land is too 
wet on account of a light clay sub-soil, or where 
there are springs in the bottom, it is better to 
have it drained than to continue to farm it with- 
out draining, as that don’t pay. But it does pay 
to drain it and pays well. Where there is an 
opportunity of getting a good outlet to only one 
ditch, it is best to dig one principal ditch as deep 
as circumstances will admit of, say from three 
and a half to five feet deep, through the lowest 
part of the land which is to be drained ; then dig 
side ditches leading into this, as near together as 
necessary on both sides, being careful to have 
them run so that there shall be a gentle fall in 
each trench. If it is practicable, it is best to 
have these trenches dug entirely through the clay 
until the sand is reached, but if the bed of clay 
is very deep, this cannot be done except at too 
much cost, but there should be spots in the bot- 
tom of the trench every few rods, and one at the 
head of each trench, dug down until the sand is 
reached. These holes may be filled up with 
stones or covered over with a piece of board or 
slate, even with the general bottom of the trench, 
so that the tile can be laid regularly over them. 

There is no use undertaking to drain land with- 
out doing it well, as it is all labor lost, and is no 
credit to any one, and it cannot be done well 
without getting through the clay, at least in some 
spots, so as to give the water a chance to set out 
and run away. 

The best kind of tile to use are round ones, as 
they do not choke up or get out of order, if they 
are properly put in. When horse shoe tiles are 
used they should be laid on a board to keep them 
in place and to keep the mice out. Mice are 
more apt to interfere with underdrains than any- 
thing else. If the joints of any kind of tile do 
not fit closely on top, it is best and cheapest to 
put a scrap of tin over them and then ram the 
earth closely in the bottom part when filling up 
the citches. Be sure to have the tiles large 
enough. A WORKING FARMER. 
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No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 


The subscribers having effected an arrangement with the 
Peruvian Gov ee, J by : he they have con- 
stantly on hand URE No.1 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


which they will deliver from their own stores in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, or the Government Storesin New York 
or Baltimore. WE SELL NO GUANO-BUT WHAT WE 
RECEIVE DIRECT FROM GOVERNMENT STORES. 
Therefore, parties buying of us can rely on receiving none 
but a pure article. Send for a descriptive pamphlet. 
CHRISTIAN & CoO., 
No. 141 North Water Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Challenge Feed Mills. 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 





THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels per 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 

All Feed Mills of 
similar construction to 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 
. affirmed our right to 

a these Patents, and we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that infringe 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Cutters, Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., address 

CHALLENGE MILL CO., 


Perfect Milk Pail 


PRICE, $2.00. 












BATAVIA, ILLS. 


Preserves 
milk from 
specksand 
lumps of 
dirt and 
dung, and from the 
odors of the stable, 
the yard and the 
milker, which give 
the so-called ami- 
mal odors. A seat 
for the milker; holds 
14 quarts; can not be 
stepped in nor kicked 
over by the cow ; the 
milk is strained be- 
he fore entering it. If 
you desire purer, more w holesomeand fragrant milk, cream 
and butter than ever before. Send $2.00 for a pail.  — 
DAIRY SU PPLY CO 

P.O. Box 416. 261 & 263 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
Or THE LESTER MILK COMPANY, 

105 SouTH BROAD STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE “ LILLY” BUTTER-WORKER. 


Mr.SILAS BETTS, roprietor of 
Bloomfield Cottage Farm, Cam- 
den, N. J., says: ‘It isthe per- 
fection of a butter-worker.”’ Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove. Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘It 














works satisfactorily, and I would 
not be without one.’”’ Both gen- 
tleman named above are makers 


like to know. 





“ PLEASE give me your advice and the experi- 


Ours is guarnteed to be 
- the best in the world. 
* Catalogue fre . 








> a — ' . ; * Gilt- * butter. Guaran- 
ence of your subscribers about clearing stumps | of“ Gilt-edge r 
. , 2 : : . , as om : > teed the best machine. If re- 
from my field, that are from six inches to two | W- W- GILES, 149 Clark st., Chicago, IMs. | turned in thirty days money 
refunded, Send for circular. 


feet in diameter. Would it pay to burn them 
with coal oil or blow them out with powder, or 
any other explosive ?”—ALBERT Brown, Atoka, 
Indian Territory. 

(ANSWER BY ISAAC EYRE.) 

The very best way to avoid having stumps in 
fields is to dig up the trees, as it is much easier 
to dig up a tree than to dig up astump. But as 
it is easier to cut down a tree than to dig it up, 
and then cut off the log, the cutting down process 
is generally adupted. About the best way to get 
rid of large stumps is to dig around them and cut 
off the surface roots below plow depth; fasten a 
strong chain to the longest root, hook a pair of 
oxen or mules to the chain and start them 
around, (don’t use horses as they will be likely 
to break something); this will soon twist off the 
tap roct and then the job is done. This is much 
quicker, cheaper and easier than either burning 
or chopping them, and saves the expense of a 
stump lifter and also the vexation of breaking 
the machinery. Small stumps can easily be 
chopped to pieces and disposed of. There is no 
satisfaction in trying to burn stumps whilst they 
are fast in the ground, as they will not burn out 
clean, but the charred wood will resist decay and 
remain in the way for many years. 











IMPROVED 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Nagi for Circular and Price-list. Address 


A. GAWTHROP & SON, W en Del. 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex , Phila. 


BLATCHLEY’S 
PUMPS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Standard Pump 


For 


New Price List Jan. 1, 1879, 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, 
440 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wells 10 to 75 Feet Deep. 





Address 





C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Rack St. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








THE 


Cooley Creamer, 


EUREKA BUTTER- 
WORKER, and 


For Sale by 
| JOSEPH PYLE, Ag’t, 
Wess Greve, 





The most effective, Sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, © 
thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing h 
in the salt. ee He ; 
WANTED. Send for | [ 
circular to 

A. H, REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., 





Philadelphia, Pa, 





WELLS, RICHARDSON 
PERFECTED 


“BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilt-edge color the year round, Thelargest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 


of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. 


Ask your druggist or merchant for it; 


or write to ask what it is, what it 


costs, Who uses it, where to get it. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
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OUR SENTIMENTS. 


we 


“Sculptors of life are we, 
With our souls uncarved before us ; 
Waiting the day when at God’s command, 
Our life dream passes o’er us. 
Carve we then on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision. ”’ 


—WuatT makes life dreary is the want of 
motive. 

—THE wounded heart heals, but the scar re- 
mains forever. 

—THE VEIL which covers the face of futurity 
is woven by the hand of mercy. 

—IT IS SAID with life as with coffee, he who 
drinks it pure must not drain it to the dregs. 

—WHETHER happiness may come or not, one 
should try and prepare one’s self to do without it. 

—NOo JEST can be quite so bitter as that one 
which runs laughingly along on the edge of an 
ugly truth. 

—I¥ THOU canst not obtain a kindness which 
thou desireth, put a good face on it, show no 
discontent nor surliness; an hour may come 
when thy request may readily be granted. 

—THE BEST recipe for going through life in an 
exquisite way, with beautiful manners, is to feel 
that everybody, no matter how rich or how poor, 
needs all the kindness they can get from others 
in this world. 

—VERY few men acquire wealth in such a 
manner as to receive substantial pleasure from 
it. Just as long as there is the enthusiasm of the 
chase, they enjoy it; but when they begin to 
look around and think of settling down, they 
find that that part by which joy enters is dead 
within them. 

—IN THE struggle of life the hero and the cow- 
ard, the conqueror and conquered, need sym- 
pathy equally. Often the mind which upholds 
others needs itself to be upheld; the honest heart 
that seems so bold and true is fainting from secret 
sorrow, dying from some little wound which 
sympathy could staunch. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Norristown, Pa. 
Winter term will commence September 9th, 1879. For 
circulars address J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ee ane INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
MPERIALS AND Cg DE VISITE, 
BROADBENT & PHILI 
1206 Chestnut Street, Phitedelphia, Pa 


FOR SALE 
A GENTLEMAN'S HOME. 


I have a plantation of 1,292 acres which I wish to sell. It 
has on it a beautiful new house, out-houses, stables, cribs 
laborers houses, barns, etc.; the ‘dwelling house is entire ly 
new, the soil is as good as any in Virginia, and is weil 
known as one of the finest game farms in Virginia; the 
grounds around the house are in grass and beautiful flowers; 
the dwelling house is completely furnished with new furni- 
ture, bought in 1879; there is a fine pair of carriage horses 
and carriage. farm implements, and all things necessary for 
carrying on the farm. I willsell the whole us it stands, for 
$10,000, $5,000 cash, and $5,000 on 2 years’ time, at 6 per cent, 
Particulars by mail. 

Cc. D. EPES, Nottoway Court House, Va. 


MINNESOTA LANDS. 


For information concerning 
The Park Region of Minnesota, 
and the choicest cheap lands now remaining unsold in the 


United States, address 
CHARLES L. WRIGHT, Fergus Fa!ls, Minn. 


HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts,Stockings, 
Supporters and all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila, 








ABMS.—DELAWARE FRUIT and GRAIN FARMS 
Virginia Stock Fa rm, | _at low prices. A. ¥. GRIFF ITH, "Smyrna, Del. 
** Redeliffe,”’ For Sale! Fish and oysters. Good 


maerand heath, JOHN LUDLOW & CO, Peun Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


207 Main Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 
RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


OR SALE.—Fine Farm in Fairfax Co.,Va. 
within 10 miles of Washington and 5 of Alexandria; 

art of Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 80 or 160 acres. 
Young orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing—851 
trees. Land in good condition, part well timbered, Climate 
the best to be found, and healthy ; fair buildings and good 
fences; midst of old settlement of Northern farme rs; schools, 
churches, stores, shops convenient. Terms easy. A most 
excellent chance to secure a farm near one of the best mar- 
kets in the country. Address J.C. WAY, om Del., | 
or NATHANIEL WAY, Accotink P. 0.. Va } 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT !! 


GRAND DEPOT. 


Thirteenth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. Pa. 








our business thus far 
necessary to 


The large increase of this year makes it 


ENLARGE OUR PREMISES. 


We have been cramped and crowded all the season in some 
of our Departments, and our only alternative is to make some 
important alterations and additions to give us the needed room. 

The only time to do this is during August and September 
the dullest periods of the year. 

To allow the builders to get on rapidly with the work, some 
of our goods must be remeved or sold. To save expense of re- 
moving certain stocks, to prevent loss and depreciation from dust 
during the alterations, we have concluded to offer many of our 
goods at or about cost. 


THE GREAT ALTERATION SALE COMMENCES IMMEDIATELY. 


of our stock will be found to be marked very, 


? 


The whole 
very low. 

Our prices are always at the very lowest point, and at this 
time, when goods are advancing in price, we should not press our 
but to get the goods out of the way of the 


stock to sale, 


EXNTENSIVED ALTERATIONS 


and Improvements to be made to the Granp Depot. 

It is unnecessary to say that the qualities of our goods are 
the best. We do not mean to lose reputation by selling poor or 
imperfect goods. The well-known rules of Exchange and Return 
Money observed by the Granp Depor fully protect our customers, 
and, besides, in building up this great business, we are very care- 
ful to keep good faith with our patrons who are depending on us. 

We only add that it will be to the interest of the people in 
city or country to buy during this 
ATE 


GRE ALTERATION SALE. 


nee OS 


{GOODS SENT ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES 


BY MAIL. Samples sent when written for. 


apt: 


GRAND DEPOT, 


THIRTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WBS THINE OF IT.) 


—Several parties advertise Virginia farms for sale in this 
num ber. 

—Those who wish to learn how to farm should read what 
Mr. Jacob Biggle knows about the business. 

—THE FARM JOURNAL is entered at the post-office at 
Philadelphia as second-class matter. 

—It is well worth while for the reader to note at what 
price Black sells young Plymouth Rocks. 

—As heretofore the Mt. Holly fair leads in interest all 
the county exhibitions. Be sure and go. 

—Those who do not read the advertisements in this paper 
miss a great deal; there no bogus ones that we know of in it. 

—J. A. Bond & Co., of Wilmington, Del., are safe men to 
entrust real estate business with. They have farms for sale- 

—Thomas Gawthrop’s article on Enos Barnard’s new 
dairy house on the Wilkinson plan came too late for this 
number, 

—It is $3.00 per hundred, not £2.50, that 8. C. Moon names 
as the price of Forest Rose strawberry plants. There is an 
error in his advertisement. 

—QOur old friend, Ellis Clark, Esq., late of North Penna 
R. R., has increased travel immensely over the new Narrow 
Gauge to Atlantic City by his judicious management. This 
road is now a pleasant line to the seaside. 

List oF FArrRs.—Pennsylvania State Fair, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 8 to 20th ; Delaware, Dover, Sept. 22 to 28; New Jer- 
sey, Waverly, Sept. 15 to 20; New York, Utica, Sept. § to 12; 
Ohio, Columbus, August 25 to 29; Virginia, Richmond, 
Oct, 28 to 31; Chester Co., Pa., West Chester, Oct. 2 to 4; 
Oxford, Sept. 24 to "6; Montgomery Co, Ambler, Sept. 24 
to 26; Berks Co., Reading, Sept. 39 to Oct.3; York Co.. 
York, Oct. 7 to 10; Franklin Co., Chambersburg, Oct. 7 to 
10; Lehigh Co., Allentown, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3; Woodstown, 
N. J., Sept.10to 11; Mt. Holly, N.J., Oct. 7to 10th ; Bridge- 
ton, N. +e Sept Sth; Flemington, N. J.. Sept. 23 to 26; 
Freehold, N., J, Sept. 30 to Oct. 2: Middletown, Del., Sept. 
30 to Oct, e 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE* BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
OF VIRGINIA, 
will give full and impartial information in regard to 
Farms and other Real Estate, to al! who wish to 
settle in the State Free of Charge, 
RICHARD IRBY, Gen’! Agent, RicnmMonp, Va. 


LARGER 


WHEAT CROPS. 


Profitable farming requires that larger wheat crops shall 
be grown at a moderate cost for tillage. The large and in- 
creasing — of the virgin wheat lands of the North- 
west renders this imperative. Qur Acid Phosphate 
is manufactured specially for wheat, and has pro- 
duced at a lower cost than any fertilizer ever sold, the 
largest wheat crops ever grown on the Delaware 
peninsula. Excellent grass crops follow its use in 
every instance. It is without doubt the cheapest and 
best fertilizer for wheat yet introduced. The demand for 
it has doubled every year since itsintroduction. The best 
farmers in Delaware recommend it. It is in first-class 
drilling condition, dry and free from lumps, Send 
for a circular. 


WALTON, WHANN & COMPANY, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


INCREASE the YIELD! 


Save time and money by using 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
Broad-cast Seed Sower, 


For sowing all varieties of 
Grain, Grass Seeds also 
Fertilizers. 
<2 No. 1 machine, price $25, sows 12 to 
“zs 15 acres per hour; No. 2, price $6, 
-™ from 4 to 6- sowing better and 
' Sea far more evenly than by 
~e =" hand or any other method. 
A ©. Blodgett, Youngsville, Pa., “It sows more evenly 
than I could ever get any one to sow by hand, and any one 
could handle it.”” Geo. L. Gillium, Russeliville, Ky.: ‘All 
I regret is every farmer in Logan county did not buy one.’ 
J. R. Perkins, Corey, Mich., *‘ We had a better stand oats 
and clover than we ever got with a drill.” R. E. Smith, 
Middletown, Del., ‘Iam satisfied it will sow plaster, ashes, 
etc., equally as well as it did my phosphate. Wm. Burns. 
Haw River, N.C.,“I have saved more than itscost already.” 
H. G. Harrison, E. Leynn, Ills., ‘An indepensable ma- 
chine for a Western farin. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for descripttve circulars and countless other testi- 
monials BENSON, MAULE & €©., Manufact rs, 
22% Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. B.—The East Perna. Experimental Farm reports 
11‘ bus, more of wheat to the acre with our Broad- 
cast than with a drill. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOC'Y 


WILL BE 


MAIN EXHIBITION BUILDING, FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILAD'A, 


SEPTEMBER 8sth to 20th, 1879, INCLUSIVE. 


ENTRIES AND COMPETITION FREE! 


September 2d, 1879. 


HELD IN 


Entry Books will close at the Office, Northwest corner 10th and Chestnut Sts., 
S15,000 IN CASH PREMIUMS. 
YN ~ IYDTY. VON a! >) me ie Oa FY NTN gb Ps 
CASH PRIZES FOR LIVE STOCK, 
A Ring, for exercise and parade of Horses and Cattle will be provided. 
Liberal Premiums are also offered for Fruits, Flowers and Ornamental Planta, pro- 
duets of the Farm and Dairy, Tools, Implements, and Machinery, Textiles, Furniture, Manufactured 


Goods, &e., &e. 
Excursion Tickets at greatly reduced rates on all railroads centring at Philadelphia, 


and liberal arrrangements for transportation have been made. 
D. W. SEILER, ELBRIDGE M’CONKEY, WILLIAM §&. BISSELL, 
President. 


Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, 


CA EOOWN’S 
BROAD-CAST SEED SOWERS. 


For sowing Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Timothy seed, Clover seed, Etc. 
With this machine a man can sow from four to eight acres per hour in the very 
EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE. PRICE, 86.00. 


DAVID LANDRETEL 


Street, 


SOOOO. 





best manner. 
For Sale by & SOoOns, 


Phila., Pa. 


MILK 


Place your orders at once for the 


CELEBRATED WARREN MILK BOTTLES. 


Made of extra heavy flint glass, with any name blown in, 
easy to open, close and seal. Beautiful and neat appearance. 
Shipped in Safety Boxes, containing one or two dozen bottles. 
Send for circulars, prices ‘and samples. 


Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth 
(S"SoLE AGENTS FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


SHIPPERS OF 


ATTENTION! 





TOBE WASHED | 
S) avonerurwen ii; 
7 4 ag WARREN GLASS WORKS, 


Me HOLLY FAIR! 
wt THE 33d ANNUAL FAIR OF THE 


Burlington County Agricultural Society, 


Will be held at Mount Hon y. N. J.. on the uy, 
Sth, 9th and LOth of October, 1879. $9000 in Cash 
Premiums, for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Fruits, Vetables, Flowers, Ladies’ Work. Manufactured 


L. P. WHITEMAN, Agent. 
Street, “Vew York. 
Es! | LARGEST AND REST. 
BERRI Longfellow, Warren, Huudile-. 
ston’s Favorite, Black Giam, 52 Lurpless, a d Queen of the 


Market. Pomona Nursery. 100 acres Cevoted to small 
iruits. Price-Listtree, Send se. stump for colored illustra. 
tions gud testimonials. WM. Parry, Ciunaminson, N.d. 


“Queen of the Market”? 


RASPBERRY. The Largest, as Hardy, Best Grown and 


39 Warren 





PLANTS 











Articles, Farm Machinery. Trotting, Running, Pacing and 
Bicyclers. For schedule of premiums address 
H. I. BUDD, Cor. Sec’y, Mount Holly, N. J. 





Most Productive raspberry in cultivation. 
WARRANTED GENUINE. Correspondence solicited. 
EZRA STOKES, Berlin, New Jersey. 




















